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DOES 
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RAIN? s. 



Be Sure your Gifts 
Will Find You Out 

The Poor Student and 
the Squirrel 

A TRUE TALE OF LIFE 

From Our Polish Correspondent 

‘Cracow, the ancient capital of 
Poland, has?; numbers of very tame 
squirrels, which live in the trees of the 
squares and-are a never failing source • 
of constant delight to'all the children . 
of the town, '' 

The squirrels are so used to being fed 
by the passers-by that if they do not 
give them anything to eat they will raid 
their pockets and look cross if they find 
them empty. * 

• « Hard Times 

,, There lived in Cracow a young student 1 
who was a great friend of these squirrels. 
Whenever he passed the square on his 
way to the University he never failed to 
give to liis little friends a piece of bread, 
some nuts, or a lump of sugar. Often he 
was cold and hungry, but what was that 
to hyri ? 1 ", 

■-The student.was the son of a small 
farmer, and the father did not approve ■ 
of his boy’s studies; The farm was just 
big enough to keep the family alive, yet 
the young boy would not'stay at home 
arid work on'the, farm. Clever arid intelii- ’ 
gent, lie wanted to learn, so one day he 
left home and went to Cracow' to study 
for.the University. ' •" ’ ' i . 

; ■ His father refusing to help him, the boy . 
earned'money 1 as well as lie could', 
spending all Ills spare time studying and 
preparing for examinations. He was at 
last admitted to the University, but his 
life there was terribly hard, and books 
arid fees were expensive. 

Returned.With Interest 

Whenever,he felt very sad and lonely 
he made his way to the green squares, 
and was always greeted there with joy 
.by his little friends.the squirrels. His 
health grew weaker and weaker, and a 
- ./clay came when the doctor told him he 
• must give up his studies and go back 
Tjomc to rest. There was nothing else 
to be done, .. 

Brokenhearted, he went , for the last 
time to the lectures, and then went to his 
room to pack. There a surprise awaited 
ltim. It was a letter written in a hand 
he did not recognise, and this is what 
it said r • •• 

Go nt once to the . Bank. You will 
receive 5000 zloty,-placed there in fyom. 
name. Get- strong'and well 'and finish 
your studies. ’. Remember that a loving 
heart will .always-.find..reward,, Goodjuch. 
to you. . A Cracow squirrel 

. £ ,,yi)e, ; bank i paijxTlic .ipqney.vbntj who 
■had- sent, the letter nobpdy could : say. 
Perhaps the squirrels knew. 


Sharing With the Crown 

What Happens To Treasure Trove 


N ear Selsey tl»c Coroner lias lately 
been holding an inquest on an early 
British gold armlet found by a fisherman ‘ 
on the beach. 

This is Treasure Trove, and the law 
about it is one of the most curious in our 
English legal system. The Crown claims 
it, but only has the right if the treasure 
is found in the earth, and not ow'the earth 
or the sea. Inquests are held on finds in 
England, but not in Scotland, where 
there are no coroners. 

In, times past the Crown took nearly 
all, with the consequence that many 
finders prudently concealed their good 
fortune, though they were liable to 
penalties, as well as loss of the treasure, if 
found out. But now the Crown, as an, 
act of grace, makes a payment of four- 
fifths of the value of the treasure 
trove to the finder—which is considerably 
more than he would be likely to receive, 
if be tried to dispose of it in secret or 
privately. - : 


Consequently the rarest of those.finds 
now generally conic to the British 
Museum, which values them and may be 
a buyer. The disposal of the finds used 
to be managed by the Treasury in con¬ 
sultation with the British Museum, and 
in correspondence with the local archaeo¬ 
logical societies which might wish to 
become possessors of a find of local his¬ 
torical interest. But the.British Museum, 
with a staff of expert's who know the 
worth of every find likely to be made in 
our island, now undertakes most of the 
work, the valuation, and the disposal of 
the money received. 

The Crown, that is to say the Treasury, 
receives a share, which in a few years may 
amount to, some thousands of pounds 
over and above the claims of the finders 
that have to be met. Then, keeping a 
balance against future claims, they hand 
over their share to the Exchequer, where 
it may- afford some very, Very slight 
relief to tlieVaxpayer ..;:, ... . '' 


The Sheep in 
the Snow 

Nature Looks Alter Them 

SOME VERY REMARKABLE CASES 

Distressing as it is to hear of the 
many sheep, buriccl in the snows of 
Scotland and northern England, wo 
need not conclude that all these sheep 
are lost. 

Our northern sheep, 1 especially the 
black-faced Scots, are of such tough 
arid enduring fibre that they withstand 
trials which would be fatal in a twentieth 
of the time to animals which are less 
fortified by Nature against privation 
and imprisonment. 

;,(I,n-. the winter of 1917 snow, fell in 
’Northumberland' practically every day 
from the beginning of March till the 
third week in April, and during that 
time great numbers of sheep were 
snowed under and given up for lost. But 
; one by one and dozen by dozen they were 
; found and dug out, most of them alive. 

A Month Under the Snow 
One was recovered after more than a 
month under the snow. She had lain 
quiet and nibbled off all the wool she > 
could reach on her body, finding the wool, 
reinforced by snow, sufficient to main¬ 
tain life until the rescue came after 48 
days of captivity. Taken borne in warm 
rugs, she was nursed back to health, 
and for years afterwards rewarded her 
owner with healthy little lambs. , 

Another' sheep, which probably bolds 
the record, was a black-face on.a farm 
belonging to Mr Bainbridge of Wcstgate 
in Durham ; she was found alive after 
54 days. In these cases the sheep had 
only to lie quiet and trust to Nature to 
preserve them. The snow prevented 
any loss of body-licat; their inaction 
guarded them against the wasting of 
tissue which struggle and effort would 
cause. They fed unconsciously on. the 
fat stored in their bodies, exactly as do 
the toads and frogs hibernating in our 
gardens, the bears in the caves or snow, 
the dormice in tlieir winter fastnesses. 

Caught in a Drain-Pipe 
Even where the situation was less 
favourable an Oswestry sheep lived a 
prisoner for nearly three weeks in 192G. 
The foolish creature somehow managed 
to leap down into a vertical drain-pipe, 
which, five feet high and four feet wide, 
was standing upright below her, waiting 
to be placed in position as part of tlie 
Liverpool water supply. 

'■ Like the fox in the well, she had got in 
easily, but she could not get out; As 
luck would have it, a little grass had 
made its way into the pipe, and this 
was her only food for the next 17 days. 
It sufficed, for when she was found and 
rescued at last she scampered away, and 
it was some considerable tirhe before 
her owner could get Tier home. 
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THE HONEST MAN 

WHAT HISTORY WILL 
SAY OF SIR AUSTEN 

One of the Bravest Speeches 
Made in Our Time 

THE CHIVALRY THAT SAVED 
SOUTH AFRICA 

The world has lost an honest man 
whose name was known from end to 
end of it, Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

He was the son of the famous Joseph 
Chamberlain who popularised the British 
Empire, but will perhaps be remembered 
in history as having removed a loyal 
Ireland from the -Empire map. It was 
this thought of Ireland, and of his father’s 
responsibility for the recent history of 
that troubled land, which moved Sir 
Austen to make one of the most memor¬ 
able speeches in modern politics. It 
was a rare example of the chivalry 
which was the keynote of the life of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, and nothing in 
his famous career explains so eloquently 
why he will always be remembered as 
the Honest Man. 

Kitchener’s Prophecy 

After the Boer War, when the Govern¬ 
ment of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
gave self-government to those who had 
so lately been our enemies in the field, 
there was some misgiving about the 
wisdom of this act. General Botha and 
General Smuts had been greatly moved 
at Vereeniging by the statement of Lord 
Kitchener that he believed a Liberal 
Government would soon be in power fn 
England, and that if the Peace were 
signed the new Government would grant 
South Africa a free constitution. . 

Trusting ito this the Boer leaders ■ 
signed the treaty, and the. time came 
when Kitchener’s prophecy was realised 
and the Liberal Government granted a 
constitution to South Africa. Rarely 
lias there been a more chivalrous treat¬ 
ment of a conquered foe. How proudly 
justified that noble policy has been ail 
tile world now knows. It is almost 
certain that without it we should have 
lost South Africa. 

One of the strongest opponents of the 
Liberal Government’s policy was Sir 
Austen Chamberjaiif, and 20 years after, 
in appealing to Ulster’s supporters not 
to stand in the way of an Irish settle¬ 
ment,- Sir Austen recalled those days 
in this brave speech : 

Act of Daring Faith 

I have been in Parliament for very 
nearly 30 years, and have given goodness 
knows how many .votes. There are some 
Hint I would not repeat with my later 
knowledge .and experience. There are 
only one or two that I would undo. I 
will tell you one of them. 

The South African War was a just 
and necessary war. But for the issues 
then fought out and settled there could 
have been no lasting peace in the country ; 
but. though peace was signed, though 
allegiance was sworn, reconciliation lagged 
behind. Then came a change of Govern¬ 
ment, and with the ' new 'Government a 
new policy. - 

By a'great act of daring faith they 
conferred upon our recent enemies in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free Stale on the 
morrow of victory full self-government. 

Reconciliation of Races 

' 7 voted against them. I thought it 
a rash and wiched thing to do. Ah, if 
we 'could have seen farther into the future ! 
If T could have voted in that division with 
the knowledge I have today I should have 
known that that great act of faith was not, 
as I thought it, the destruction of our 
policy, but Us completion and its fulfil¬ 
ment. 

That is the vote that I would undo if 
I could undo a vote once given.- That 
great act, that daring act of faith', led- 
directly to .the reconciliation, of’ the races 
in South Africa. It led to the Union of 
South Africa. . It brought South Africa 
into the war with its. 


PLANE LOST 
AND FOUND 

Dream Gome True? 

Don Wiley of Gardenvale near Mel¬ 
bourne will keep a firm belief in dreams 
for some time. 

His belief in his friend Gordon 
Macdonald will be still firmer, for it was 
Gordon’s dream which helped to find 
Don’s lost model aeroplane. It was a 
great loss, for this Was the plane which 
flew for 56 minutes, won the prize at 
Beveridge, and set up tile Australian 
record. A few days later, possibly 
trying to surpass itself, it flew off into 
the beyond, and could not be found. 

Then Gordon Macdonald dreamed his 
, dream, in which he saw the plane hit a 
windmill. He went out to look for it, 
and we may say lie- was fortunate to 
find it, because windmills employed for 
pumping water into house cisterns are 
common objects in Australia. 

But there the plane was, within 20 
yards of a windmill and 10 miles away 
from where it was last seen. A dream 
come true ? In any case an example of 
a suggestion coming in sleep which might 
equally have come in waking hours. • 

BLUE STOCKINGS OVER 
THE BORDER 

A boy wearing blue stockings and a 
badge on his vest cannot come in last. 

That is what an Edinburgh boy who 
wore the blue stockings and .badge of 
Mcrchiston Castle School wrote home 
before running in the cross-country race. 

An anxious parent, fearing for a lack 
of keenness in the Mcrchiston runners, 
and knowing that owing to stormy 
weather the going would be bad, had 
written to say he wouldn’t break his 
heart if the boy came in,last. .. 

He meant well, but the boy meant 
better. Mercliiston’s stockings on his 
legs were as good as Mercury’s wings on 
liis shoulders ; Merchiston’s badge on 
his chest was the badge of confidence and 
courage. He carried Merchiston’s for¬ 
tunes on his shoulders. 

Merchiston’s blue stockings (or the 
red stockings of Ecttes ancl Loretto) 
mean much to those who have won the 
right to wear them. They arc the badge 
of life at its best. 

, FROM A WINDOW IN 
THE TEMPLE 

A Noto in Mid-March 

As I opened my window early yester¬ 
day morning I saw two sleek pigeons 
carefully, inspecting what remains of 
last year’s nest in the tall plane* tree 
just a few yards away. This- was 
interesting because two families have 
already been reared in the same spot. 

The place evidently appealed to them, 
but other branches had'to be considered. 
Backwards and forwards they went, 
pecking at the tiny buds and hanging - 
balls of the tree. At last the lady bird 
came back to the tangle of twigs and . 
planted herself quite contentedly there, 
ruffling up her feathers to keep off the 
chilly wind. Later in the day icy' 
showers drove the nest-builders away. 

- This morning, however, here they are' 
again, soaring away across the Inner 
Temple foi: suitable material. Do they 
know that some warm spring weather is 
coming soon ? ‘ 

Continued froln the previous column ' 

. Now and again in the affairs of men 
there comes a moment when courage is 
safer than prudence, when some great 
act ‘ of faith touching the hearts and 
stirring the emotions of men achieves [the 
miracle that no arts of. statesmanship can 
compass. ... 

It is a great pleasure to put on record 
such a proud example of public chivalry, 
and the whole nation must mourn the 
loss of the man-who was,not afraid to 
speak thus boldly before" the world. 


WHY THEY LIKE 
MICKEY MOUSE 

FAVOURITE OF INDIA’S 
SCREEN 

Like a Real Little Fellow 
From the Far-Off Past 

THE HOME OF FABLE 

11 is interesting to learn that, although' 
many famous film actors and actresses 
are popular in India, the favourite of the 
screen is'Mickey Mouse. This mite of 
mischief and merriment holds a position 
beyond all challenge in the affections of 
our Indian fellow subjects. 

There is more in this than may occur 
to us. In part it arises from the love 
of simple people for weaklings which 
triumph over difficulties and dangers 
and over rivals of greater power, and 
opportunity. • The wonder of Brer 
Rabbit springs from the fact that his 
adventures were imagined and related 
by poor Negro slaves in America ; he 
represents the slave against the masters. 

But tire reign of Mickey Mouse in India 
is based on something deeper than that. 
There the natives regard Mickey as 
having returned home after wandering 
far and long through space and time, for 
they have a legendary Mickey Mouse 
more than 2000 years old. 

His deeds are enshrined in a Sanskrit 
work called Hitopadesa, which, existing 
in a manuscript of 1374, is based on two 
earlier works, one dating back to the 
fourth century, before the Christian Era. 

A Welcome Little Stranger 

In the Hitopadesa Mickey (by an 
Indian name of course) is a tremen¬ 
dously important little follow, the ally 
and messenger of the god Guncsh, who 
would be lost without his services. He 
has a great part in the legend, and is of 
first-rate consequence to believers in the 
ancient story. 

So, having been round, the world, 
Mickey will seem to his audiences to 
have come again to gladden them. They 
believe that life passes at the death of 
the body into another form, living on 
through the ages in one shape or another, 
so that Mickey on the screen becomes a 
reality, a welcome stranger returned. 

So the West sends the East a gift in 
return for the gifts the East has been 
distributing over the world for 23 cen¬ 
turies, for most of the animal fables 
came originally from India. Some of 
the most famous, such as the Wolf and 
the Lamb, which is supposed to have 
arisen in the brain of Aesop, originated 
in India, though in the ancient Indian 
version the wolf is a leopard. 'That is 
the only essential difference; the end is” 
the same. The Indian fables travelled 
before the Christian Era into the litera¬ 
ture of China, and passed through Persia 
on to conquering Greece, where Aesop 
gave them Greek dress and ideas, and 
published them among his own. 

AN OLD LADY WHO HAS 
LIVED IN SIX REIGNS 

'Mrs Jane Bowers' of Mill Court,- 
Chorley, celebrated her 102nd birthday 
by eating a crust of bread,'the only food 
she had in the house. ’ 

) A poor old soul, she has known better 
times. Her three brothers are dead ; her 
husband has been dead 30 years ; ah her 
five children have passed on. She has 
not a relative in the world, and so little 
money that luxuries never come her way. 
Until a year ago she could sec to read 
and thread a needle without glasses, but 
she finds it harder to do these tilings now. 
A boy fetches her allowance every week, 
and neighbours look in to cheer her. 

It is wonderful to think that William 
the Fourth, Queen Victoria, Edward the 
Seventh, George the Fifth, Edward the 
Eighth, and George the Sixth have all 
ruled in England since Jane Bowers was 
born in Glasgow. 
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Little News Reel 

Names of railway stations in South 
Africa are to be painted on roofs in 
letters big enough for airmen to read 
clearly at 5000 feet. 

Mr W. H. Graham Jessop of Hudders¬ 
field, who lias gained the highest award 
in surgery; the Mastership of Surgery, 
is only 30, the first member of the 
University College Hospital in London 
to win this distinction. 

It is said that more Bibles are now 
being sold in Spain than ever before, , 

The King has opened the new hostel . 
for boys in Stockwell known as King 
George's House, a home for 216 working 
boys, - - . 

•The holder of the King’s Cup for 
Gardens had a two-minutes talk with 
King George in 'his back garden in 
Kennington the other day; lie is ■ 
Mr Hithersay. - 

It is expected that by the end of this 
year there will be 1000 trolley buses 
‘Working in London, and that 70 miles of 
tramways will have been converted. 

England is being remapped by the 
Ordnance Survey.; hundreds of men 
are working to complete a survey of 
tithe lands by September. 

THE RIVER WITH A ROAR 
LIKE THUNDER 

We have told the story of the draining 
and banking of the fens on another ■ 
page. In these last few, days they have 
been the ’ scene of one, 'of the most . 
strenuous contests between Nature and 
man that they, have ever Witnessed. 

Tides from the sea and rain from the 
distant hills swelled, the Ouse,' -its 
tributaries, ■ and tlie ' great drains . and ' 
dykes so that the banks gave way, though 
thousands of-men with spades and bags • 
of earth strove to fill the gaps as they 
widened, and barges of clay were dumped ’ 
into the breaches. 

All was of no avail, for the Great 
Ouse, with a roar like thunder, burst 
its banks at Soliarn Load and poured its 
waters over the low-lying fens. 


Things Seen 

. A dozen girls working on gold em¬ 
broideries for the Queen’s ivory satin, 
Coronation gown. 

The King talking to cripple children 
outside the Waifs and Strays head¬ 
quarters. 

. A young lady driving a big car in York 
with one hand, lighting a cigarette with 
the other, and nursing a terrier, 

-. V taximan helping a lady who fell in 
the street, driving her home, and dis¬ 
appearing without liis fare. 


Things Said 

In the remote' parts of the country¬ 
side old people still, say ..of those 'who' 
die. They have gone home. Mr Baldwin , . 

.Let us keep Sir Austen’s memory' 
bright by : resolving once more that 
government of the people by tlie people 
shall never perish on this earth; 

: The Prime Minister. 

Could Europe possibly survive 'with 
26 Sovereign States armed' to the teeth 
and with tariffs to the sky ? 

Lord Lothian 

Films of horror should be labelled H. 

Mr Garro-Jones, M P 

Architects', should, be. licensed,, and 
those erecting eyesores should lose their 
licences. - ’ .: Sir James Marchant \ 

Please accept lily! first old age pension 
as a debt of gratitude. 

A'letter to Bolton Infirmary' 
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Puppet Show * Gulls and 


Penguins in Town • Mother Ship 




Fooding Time—Tho gulls find a good friond In Kensington Gardens 


Almost Like Home—The penguin: 


In Edinburgh Zoo appreciate the snow 


nnm romm 

iv.tiii K*i*rs v.ju, ntA$'t oo 
i,: «f TM nc« «hv 


—A stono provided for people who must 
als, near the Great Globe at SwanagO 


Night Scene 


- Not a palace of Fairyland but Nino Elms 
Goods Station by the Thames bathed in floodlighting 


Cutting Through Steel 
being cut up at a 


Old locomotive wheels 
Letchworth foundry 




•“ntfSiiASjj 


Tho Mother Ship—A squadron of Fairy Swordfish pianos 
flying above the aircraft-carrier Glorious in the Atlantic 


The Puppet Show-Girls of the Crumpsal! open-air school at 
Manchester entertaining their friends with a puppet show 
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THE safety; 
MUSEUM 

Guarding the Welfare of 
the Worker 
MANY INGENIOUS DEVICES 

One of our correspondents who has discovered 
'one of the least-known museums in London 
isendS. us these notes of what she saw there. It 
is the Home Office Museum in Horseferry Road. 

1 It is called the Home' Office Museum 
(because in it are represented the in¬ 
numerable problems the Home Office 
has to meet in protecting the safety and 
welfare of millions of workers. 

-’•Here are no triumphs of art as in so 
many museums, but there are many 
triumphs of humanity. . All the exhibits 
are linked by a single purpose, the well¬ 
being of the worker. The building is in 
itself a model to factory constructors, 
flooded with daylight, well aired and 
heated, and kept spotless with vacuum 
cleaners (even the radiators swing out to 
prevent dust collecting behind them). 

Guards To Protect Fingers 

The general health, comfort, and 
happiness of the workers are taken into 
consideration as well as their safety, 
for it is the ill, dull, bored, or disgruntled 
worker who is most liable to accident. 
Even a sample menu is on view, with 
photographs showing the amenities some 
of our best industrial concerns arrange 
for their employees. 

The ground floor exhibits a number of 
machines specially dangerous to manip¬ 
ulate, with the means of obviating the 
dangers. Trough guards under overhead 
belts and strong wire netting preventing 
clothes from being caught in machines 
are common devices. Various types 
of guards prevent fingers from being 
injured in power presses or cutting 
machines. Among them is a sliding gate 
which pushes aside the careless hand as 
a knife descends. Rubber rolling lias 
been a frequent cause -of accidents 
through hands sticking and being drawn 
into the rollers, and this has been met by 
enabling the worker to stop the machine 
by bringing his head in contact 
with a lifeline stretched across the top.: 

Non-Slip Flooring 

Another, clever device'prevents hands 
from being crushed under the hot-press 
in laundries by arranging that both 
hands must be employed elsewhere to 
let the press down. The laundry’s 
slippery floor is replaced by non-slip 
flooring, and to save the ironer tiring 
herself by lifting her iron 230 times an 
hour a zinc ironstand is shown level with 
the ironing table, no that the iron just 
. slides to work. ; 

1 In the textile trades the risks are 
innumerable. In the old days a flying 
shuttle might escape from the loom and 
injure neighbouring workers. This is 
now provided for by strong wire screens. 
Examples of the old iron plate guards 
are shown with the dents made in them 
by the flying shuttles. One odd little 
habit of the weaver now being eliminated 
is that of sucking the thread through the 
shuttle, a process known as kissing the 
shuttle. It is dirty and unwholesome, 
but it is quick, and the weaver is paid 
by the piece. Types of shuttle with 
automatic threaders are being intro¬ 
duced, and are slowly finding favour. 

Clothes For Dangerous Tasks 

Non-breakable ladders, non-slip shoes, 
safer scaffolding, and better methods of 
loading cranes and signalling their 
movements' are shown in the hope of 
bringing down the number of accidents 
in the building trades. 

All types of special clothing needed 
for dangerous tasks are here, some shown 
on models—gas-masks for those cleaning 
chemical tanks, wire head-cages' and 
heavy woollen mittens for men filling' 
soda-water bottles, and so on. In the 
upper gallery of this museum are shown 
the processes of manufacture that may 
generate disease. In pottery the worker 
is liable to two deadly ills, lead poisoning 


.. The Children 

A NAVY IMPREGNABLE 

The Great Fleet Being 
Built 

SEA STRENGTH OF THE NATIONS 

There is coming into being, under 
the Government’s naval programme, 
a British Fleet which will be impreg¬ 
nable on the seas for guarding peace.' ‘ 

At the end of this year no fewer tlian 
148 new warships of different types will 
be under construction. Eighty of these 
new ships are provided in the 1937 
estimates ; the remaining 68 arc ap¬ 
proaching completion. 

Five of the 148 are the new giant 
battleships of 35,000 tons apiece, which 
arc to be the finest in the world. Great 
thought has been put into their design. 
Before one of these was begun no fewer 
than 18 designs were tested by all known 
means. The effect of shells and so forth 
was studied in detail. As a battleship 
costs as much as two giant oceaii liners 
this is very necessary. „ 

Those who fear for the British Empire 
would do well to buy the Little Bluebook 
on Fleets issued by the British Ad¬ 
miralty. If we take what are regarded 
as the backbone of navies, the armoured 
capital ships carrying great guns, wo 
have the following summary of battle¬ 
ships and cruisers, built or building in: 


British Empire ... 

.. 17 

France . 

. . 10 

Germany 

.. 6 

Italy .. .. 

.. 6 

Russia .. 

4 

Japan . . 

.. 9 

United Stales 

•• . 15 


These figures include the warships 
built or building down to the beginning 
of this year. They do not include the 
three British battleships, of 35,000 tons 
each, to be laid down during this year. 
Counting these, the British Empire has 
20 capital ships built or building against 
the German 6, the Italian 6, and the 
French xo. The German 6 include the 
three io,ooo-ton " pocket battleships.’’ 

The United States is planning capital 
ships to raise her number to the British 
level. The other nations have no power 
to reach the British figure for long years 
to come, for it takes over two years to 
build a capital ship. On the other hand, 
the British Empire is vast and in a Great 
War the Navy might be engaged in many 
different seas. 

It appears, taking everything into 
account, that the Admiralty is preparing 
an impregnable Navy. 


FROCKS FOR A PENNY A WEEK 

A Birkenhead mother, who has just 
lost her only child, is doing a delightful 
thing. 

A dressmaker, she used to love making 
frocks for her own little girl, so she 
decided to make Coronation frocks for 
the children in the streets round her 
home. - She began at once, making 200 
in a few days. She will probably make 
a thousand before May. The children 
pay a penny a week for the material, 
which rarely comes to more than about 
is 6d. One day 50 little girls from one 
street called to try on their new frocks, 
and another day 20 more came. 

Everyone is interested. Children 
press their faces against the window to 
see the work going on, mothers call to 
arrange about patterns; even men call to 
ask for sailor suits for their little boys. 

Continued from the previous column 

from the presence of lead in glazes and 
colours, and silicosis from fine flint dust 
breathed into the lungs. 

The museum is helped to keep up-to- 
date by manufacturers, who lend their 
best safety devices. Factory inspectors 
take it in turns to spend a few w.ecks at’ 
the museum, where all concerned may 
learn how best to keep their workers 
safe and healthy, and those not directly 
concerned may. learn of the dangers 
behind the work which feeds, and clothes,' 

■ and house 3 :us all.'- • • • ! ' 


s Newspaper j 

LETTERS FROM THE 
OUTPOSTS 

Salvation Army Postbag 

What do you think the morning’s 
postbag is like at the Salvation Army ?' 

Before you answer remember that 
General Evangeline Booth has just 
returned from a 20,ooo-mile visit of 
inspection of all the distant branches of 
the Salvation Army tree which shades 
the world. 

All the branches write home. From the 
Belgian Congo comes a plea for more 
officers, because the village people are 
making bricks to build three new halls. 
To make the plea stronger the officer who 
sends the letter describes how they set 
to work. _ 1 - 

From Bombay arrives a moving tale 
of a Prison Service among the convicts. 
At that service many a sullen prisoner 
listened bound in chains. 

Good News From Buenos Aires 

Tanganyika tells of witchcraft and 
witch doctors and the heathen rites the 
natives still practise in the darkness of 
their ignorance. Here and there a Sal¬ 
vation Army man or woman strives 
against this slavery of the soul, and the 
letters hopefully tell of their triumphs. 

Buenos Aires, the city of ” good airs,” 
has a brighter tale. Its letter is all about 
the farm where ‘ boys taken from the 
streets arc taught farming and agricul¬ 
ture, and at the end of their training find 
healthy employment. 

But the budget from Java mingles 
joy with affliction. Outside the Leper 
Colony (which those confined there must 
not leave) a Children’s Home has been 
built. The children who have escaped 
the taint live here. Parents and children 
may not live together, but here they are 
not far from one another, and the separa¬ 
tion is easier to be borne. 

Singapore, as all know, is a base for 
Britain’s defensive forces. The Salva¬ 
tion Army, does not mean to be far 
behind; and the letter home reports 
the good news that the Singapore Rotary 
Club has helped it to establish a Boy’s 
Home, which already has boys of half 
a dozen nationalities. Singapore is the 
Charing Cross of the Far East, where 
Chinese, Javanese, Malays, Cingalese, 
and Pacific islanders meet. 

Going Miles For Water 

Rhodesia posts an appeal for money 
to give a water supply for one of the up- 
country native settlements. At present 
the people, whom the S A calls ” our, 
people,” have to go miles to get water. 
Water in a thirsty land will help the 
cause. • 

But nearer home the S A captain 
working in Jugo-Slavia asks for nothing. 
She only tells in buoyant humour how 
she has managed to get the Jugo¬ 
slavian War Cry printed. Its first 
number will appear in a day or two ; but 
she had to spend much time with the 
printer to show him how to set the 
material up in proper order. 

She ends by saying that she hopes and 
prays everything will be all right. So do 
we; and if the first number is not all 
she hopes the'second will be a triumph. 


ALL MOONSHINE 

The boys of the Heswall Nautical 
School, on the Wirral, have been 
building a ship for, the last three years, 
and hope to finish her this summer. 
But she will never go to sea, for all 
their skill and care, lor she is built 
entirely of cement 1 

She is a land ship for training purposes 
and lies in a concrete dock in the 
school grounds; when she is finished 
the dock will be flooded to give the 
illusion of sea-going. 

The Moonshine has two masts and a 
funnel, and will have derricks for loading 
and discharging cargo. On the quay 
constructed alongside will be winches, 
and by and by-all-the boys will’be 
expert cargo hands. 1 
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THE SENSE OF 
TOUCH 

Is it Possible Across a 
Distance ? 

By a Bclentlflo Correspondent 

It is a hundred years since telegraphy began, 
and it is interesting to ask ourselves what is 
likely to happen to it in another century. 

One of our scientific correspondents has 
been thinking about it and sends us this note. 

We can already see and hear by 
telegraph, and draw by telegraph. Shall 
we ever be able to feel of touch by wire 
things which are in another 'country of 
another continent ? 

We have seen how the telewriter picks 
up an electric pert and moves it this way 
and that, in two directions or dimensions. 
What is the difference between this and 
the sense of touch ? If we run our hand 
over a thing to feet its shape we move 
it in three directions, to and fro, side to 
side, and up and down. We have thus 
only to add a third dimension of move¬ 
ment to that of the electric pen in order 
to be able to telegraph the sense of shape 
and therefore of ,touch. , 

True, the feel, of .an object is more 
than merely being aware of its model¬ 
ling : there is an exquisite sense of-the 
analysis of contact in the very sensitive 
nerves of the fingers.. But a man can, 
by running his fingers or his hand over 
an object, with his eyes shut, get a good 
idea of what it is like : this sense of 
touch is developed to an amazing degree 
by blind persons, 

Two electric fingers mounted on an 
arm that could move up and down and 
impart its motions in the three direc¬ 
tions to the telegraph line (three electric 
currents corresponding to the three 
dimensions) could quite easily be made 
to move the contours of an electric pad 
at some distant place on which the hand 
could rest and feel the modelling of the 
object being telegraphed. 

Such a sense of touch could be added 
to television of the object, and wo may 
well live to see it added as a refinement 
of the electric eye. ’ 

FERENS OF FERENSWAY 

Pass it On 

Hull’s new street is called Ferensway in 
memory of one of the city’s "greatest bene¬ 
factors, MrT. R. Ferens, who gave away great 
sums of money, built an art 'gallery, and 
founded' a university. 

He is sleeping in his own garden, and his 
house is now a shelter for. old ladies ; but many 
lovely stories are still told of him. Here is one. 

Some years ago there was an excep¬ 
tionally brilliant Hull schoolgirl. Her 
parents were advised to Jet her embark 
on a scholastic Career, but they were 
working people with no money to spare, 
and, much as they would have liked to 
have given their daughter the chance 
she deserved, they had so many demands 
upon their small income that they could 
not afford it. - Many consultations were 
held in that little home before pride was 
at last overcome, and the girl ventured, 
with much timidity, to call on Mr Ferens, 
explaining her ambitions to him. 

He received her kindly. He asked 
wlmt financial assistance she wanted, 
and said he would give it on one con¬ 
dition : Whatever he lent her was to be 
paid back when she could-afford to do 
so. There was no written agreement: 

' it was an understanding between friends. 

Years after, the Hull girl called again 
at Holderness House. She had made 
good, and had gone back to pay her 
debt and to thank 'the man who had 
lent her the money. 

” I am so glad you have come to pay 
me,” said Mr Ferens, with the smile 
which often lit up his face. “ Out of 
debt out of danger, elf ? But the money 
would be of no,Use to me, and I do not 
want it; back; I want you to keep .it; 
but I should like you to promise, that 
if ever anyone comes to you in trouble 
-you will"help them as I have tried'to 
help you. You Will, won’t you ? ” ■ 
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FOREST INDUSTRIES IMPROVING 
Industries based on Canada's forest 
resources took big strides toward 
normal production last year, there 
being record exports of newsprint 
and lumber. In addition to 28,000 
regular mill workers about 60,000 
lumbermen work in the forests. 


AUSTRIAN MOUNTAIN RAILWAY. A new mountain cable railway is beibg 
constructed from St Anton in the Arlberg to the summit of Galzig, a peak 
6900 feet high. The line, 9000 feet long, will be the fastest mountain cable 
railway in the world. 

PALESTINE 50 CENTURIES AGO. Working at Affule in the Esdraelon Valley, 
an expedition from the Jerusalem Hebrew University has found, only six feet 
down, remains of houses built 5000 years ago and pottery and flint implements 



MORE CATTLE THAN PEOPLE 
Agriculture and stock-raising are 
progressing in Yakutsk, a Soviet 
Republic. Last year crops covered 
225,000 acres against 65,000 in 
192Q; arid horned cattle now number 
183 for each 100 of the population. 



WAR ON CROWS 
Oklahoma is suffer¬ 
ing from a plague of 
crows and it is said 
that State wardens 
have killed 200,000 
during the winter. 
In spite of this 
farmers are com¬ 
plaining that swarms 
of the birds are 
stealing grain as fast 
as it is planted. 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 
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CHINA 

% 

EAST INDIES 
A. 


ELEPHANT 
CHASES CAR 
Motoring along a 
mountain road in the 
Western Ghats in 
Travancore a planter 
was charged by a 
rogue elephant. 
After a chase the 
infuriated animal 
caught up with the 
car and ripped part 
of its roof before the 
driver eventually 
escaped. 




NINE-YEAR SURVEY COMPLETED . ' 
Three Brazilian engineers have completed a 
survey of a possible highway to link North 
and South America. Starting from Rio de 
Janeiro In April 1920, their rou.te through 13 
countries included much jungle a/id four 
crossings of the Andes, finishing in Mexico. 


SOUNDING THE WHITE NILE. For years Juba has been a 
calling-place on the Imperial Airways service to South Africa, 
and recently soundings have been taken to find out whether 
the big new Empire flying-boats will be able to operate with 
safety on the White Nile there. 

DOG FIGHTS LEOPARD. While two men were walking in 
the Transvaal bush they heard sounds of animals fighting. 
They found it was their dog engaging a leopard. The leopard 
charged the men, but it was shot before reaching them. 


AUSTRALIA 1 


.AUSTRALIA'S GOLD BOOM 
Mining for gold is booming in Australia, pro¬ 
duction for 1936 being the Highest since 1918. 
Gold produced amounted to 1,150,000ounces, 
worth eight million pounds. Old mines are 
extending operations and several new mines 
have reached production stage. 


THE WORK THAT NEVER GOOD PLAIN FOOD 


; ; ENDS 

Painting the Great Bridge 

1 It takes 42 men exactly six years to 
paint the great Sydney Harbour Bridge, 
and by the end of that time the work 
has to be started all over again. The 
first painting began in 1935 and will not 
be finished until .1941. 

The bridge, which is one of tlie biggest 
in tlic world, is so high that the largest 
ship can pass easily beneath it. It 
carries trains, trams, foot passengers, and 
has a roadway for cars. 

When you are passing over it you can 
see men perilously perched on the 
massive framework high over your head. 
These are the men who are carrying out 
the job of painting. When the bridge was 
opened 36,500 gallons of paint had been 
used on it. 

Apart from painting there are many 
other jobs that are constantly being 
done. Rust has to be removed from 
rivet heads and sliding bearings 
lubricated: Records have been taken 
of these bearings, and it has been 
proved that the expansion o: the iron¬ 
work in tlic hottest weather is over 18 
inches. The lighting system u.‘ es roughly 
55 miles of insulated cable, and a staff 
has to be permanently employed to 
keep it maintained. 

GLIMPSES OF ECLIPSES 

On the last, eclipse expeditions one 
of the United States parties was success¬ 
ful in taking a colour photograph of the 
sun during the critical moments, 

; This is a notable feat,. because the 
opportunities of eclipse photography ate, 
so limited. It is calculated that if an 
astronomer who had beeii 'present at 
the eclipse of .1842, when* astronomical 
expeditions to examine solar eclipses, 
first began, had' peek,present at every- • 
eclipse since, tlic whole '.observation 
time' of the totally eelipsecL sun viroulcl 
amount to onlv"one hour. 1 ' 


And Fewer Tin-Openers 

Sound sense was talked by Dr H. Rose 
at the Conference of Insurance Com¬ 
mittees at Bournemouth. He praised 
good plain food, and went on : 

Why is it that when you go into homes 
noivadays you see so many tin-openers ? 
Vitamins! There is more nonsense 
talked about food today than there ever has 
been in the history of man. You cannot 
eat good food toithout taking vitamins. _ 

And he praised honest suet dumplings; 
The truth is that a suet dumpling is 
good, cheap, and appetising, a splendid 
food, whereas much of the stuff that 
comes out of tins is as poor as it is dear. 
Fresh food is above all important; cat 
it, and the vitamins will 1 look after 
themselves. 


ASBESTOS SUITS 

, Tlie • Air Ministry lias just ordered 
200 queer suits. 

They are to be worn for saving people 
from burning planes. Made of asbestos, 
they include helmets and gloves, and 
it is claimed that anyone fully dressed 
in one of them can work for two or three 
minutes amid burning wreckage. In 
those minutes lives may be saved. 

One of the greatest tragedies of air 
crashes is the intense heat which makes 
it. impossible for rescuers to get near 
enough to render assistance. These 
suits, it is hoped, will make rescue work 
more efficient. 


LONDON SCHOOLS 

Things That Should Be 
Looked Into 

The teachers make a serious report on 
the condition of some London schools. 

At an Education Conference the 
Secretary of the National Union of 
Teachers complained of certain schools 
in the metropolis said to be rotten with 
age, with damp oozing through the walls. 

As the result of a questionnaire sent 
to London headmasters, replies were 
received from 243 schools, and three out 
of four reported inadequate heating and 
no hot water. Two out of five were badly 
lighted. Here arc some of the details : 

Rooms grimy with dirt and peeling. 
The last painting of woodwork was 
before the war. 

Fabric constantly cru mbling and falling. 

In one school there are five wash¬ 
basins for the use of 360 children. In 
another there arc three wash-basins lor 
each department of 160 children. 

As to facilities for games, it is shown 
that in 27 per cent of the schools the 
pupils have to travel more than a mile 
for their school games, and in 13 per cent 
they have to go as far for swimming. 

It is obvious that in such conditions 
teachers and children must suffer. 


FORESTRY FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

A 50,000-Acre Forest 

Our Forestry Commission is busily 
engaged in making two trees grow 
where one grew before. 

In Norfolk and Suffolk they are doing 
better still, for they have taken the 
bare land which runs by Thetfdrd and 
Brandon, and on the waste and meagre 
land hitherto occupied by bracken and 
rabbits are planting 50,000 acres. 

New planting covers 800 acres a 
year, and when the area truly becomes 
a forest it will be thickly planted with 
2000 trees to the acre. A million saplings 
of oak, ash, birch, and beech will be the 
pride of this East Anglian New Forest, 
and they will be reinforced by four 
million pine trees, Scottish and Corsican. 

The plan for East Anglia began ten 
years ago, undertaken to repair the 
ravages of the war, and already the 
plantings are producing timber. Many 
of the East Anglian men are becoming 
foresters, glad to be assured of work for 
150 days in the year. Before the scheme 
began, and the ranks of the unemployed 
swelled, many of them had no work at 
all. What is being done in Norfolk and 
Suffolk is to be done on. the poor land 
round Durham and in the distressed areas 
of South Wales. 


THE CHILDREN'S HISTORY 

.The children of Clavcrlcy in Shrop¬ 
shire are proud of their village church. [ 
Part of it is Norman, other parts were 
begun in thej3th and 15th centuries, and 
early this century workmen came upon 
hidden wall paintings in the tower. Now, 
after three years of hard work, the 
children qf the .village have, written its. 
history, telling in 20,000 words the story 
of the church they have come to love. 


THE SUFFERER’S WAY 

The road from the bus terminus at 
Hillingdon to ^tlie County Hospital has 
been called the Sufferer's Way. ..A 

Every day hundreds of out-patients 
have to walk a mile to the hospital and 
a jpile^back. It is a weary pilgrimage, 
and fop some the journey is too lopg, ; 
many having to rest by the way, some 
collapsing when they i-each the hospital. 

A petition signed; by four doctors, 
100 , nurses, and nearly , a thousand 
patients has gone to the'London Trans¬ 
port Board, asking them,:,to, provide an 
omnibus service to the hospital. 


A SECRET OUT AFTER 35 CENTURIES 

It is 35 centuries since Otliptho, a 
young priest of Karnak, died, but it was 
only lately that the cause of his death 
was found. 

. Buried near Thebes after being em¬ 
balmed; .Otbptho lay where they placed 
him: for.about 3500 years. Then he was 
taken to a museum at Ohio in America, 
a continent unknown To him; and :8o 
generations who followed him. There 
he has been X-rayed, and now his death 
has been found to have been, the result 
of a broken leg. 
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The Greatest Tragedy 
Since the Crucifixion 

Tt is Easter, and the world is 
confronted with the greatest 
tragedy since the Crucifixion. 
The nations of Europe are build¬ 
ing up a future based on bitter¬ 
ness and hate. 

Since the betrayal of Jesus by 
Judas' .there has been no more 
appalling act in history than the 
betrayal of the men who gave up 
their lives to give lasting peace 
to mankind. They died to save 
the world from war. Their 
Governments told them so, and 
they rallied to their flags believ¬ 
ing it. They believed the Allies 
had nothing less to serve than 
liberty, and the heart of the 
youth of the world beat high at 
the thought of the Great Adven¬ 
ture that had come to it. It 
went out like a Galahad, seeking 
the Holy Grail. 

The tragedy that confronts 
the world today is that the 
politicians have torn their pledge 
to pieces like a scrap of paper and 
have betrayed mankind, those 
who live and those who died. 

We of this free land have no 
illwill against any nation, but 
the shadows gather about us and 
we must be strong. It is not for 
peace that the Napoleons strut 
across the stage. 

Yet it should be said again and 
again and yet again that the 
peoples of the world have no 
hatred of each other. They wish 
to live, in friendliness and pros¬ 
perity. We believe that they are 
ready for anything that will bring 
peace to all without inflicting 
dishonour upon them. 

What we have to do is nothing 
new. We have to believe in one 
another. We must love God and 
our neighbour. We must not 
allow fear and suspicion to fill our 
minds with fantastic thoughts. 
We must not allow malice to 
corrupt our hearts. We must 
not deceive ourselves into be¬ 
lieving that a war can put any¬ 
thing right. It has never put 
anything right ; it brings nothing 
but evil in its train. It brings 
no prize to the victor that is 
worth having ; it sends victor 
and vanquished alike to ruin. 

The last war was thrust upon 
mankind by the eyil genius of 
a few men. The next war, if it 
should come, will be brought 
upon us by our own blindness, 
by the blindness mf the peoples 
of the world in allowing them¬ 
selves to be led to the precipice 
of ruin when; they might live 
happily with one another. 

It is Eastertide, and. the 
message to the peoples of the 
earth is in those three words that 
have power in them to save us 
all if men would believe them : 
Love your neighbour 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter . House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Paying Our Way 

[Respite enormous purchases of 
goods from abroad, amounting, 
last year to a value of 849 million 
pounds, or nearly three millions for 
each working day, we easily paid 
our way. . 

The Board of Trade shows that we 
did it mainly by exporting goods 
worth 501 millions, by drawing interest 
from abroad to the amount of roundly 
200 millions, and by shipping services 
valued at nearly 100 millions. 

It is a marvellous thing, the trans¬ 
action of these oversea operations. 

© 

Evil By Post 

W E have been asked to call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that book¬ 
makers are now using the post with 
increasing energy in their efforts to 
lure the unwary into betting. 

Advertisements in cunningly seduc¬ 
tive language,, lavishly illustrated, and 
representing its authors as so anxious 
to benefit their client that they 
actually add bonuses to weekly win¬ 
nings, are broadcast by post. 

The recipient is invited to write 
and open an account, and then, 
secretly telephoning, to carry on his 
betting unknown to anyone but the 
people at the bookmaker’s office. 

“ How oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds makes ill deeds done.” It seems 
lamentable that the Post Office should 
be so turned into an instrument for 
making easy this great evil, and 
bringing temptation into so many 
young people’s lives. 

; « 

Ideology 

Jt is curious how words suddenly come 
into fashion, or go out of fashion. • 
The latest to come into vogue is 
Ideology, used to describe a political 
theory, such as Democracy or Fascism 
or Socialism or Communism. It is of 
course derived from the Greek Idea, 
which we use as an English word. 

Public men have lately pronounced 
it in many different ways, but the 
proper way is to begin it with a long 
accented i, as we do in pronouncing 
Idea: I-dce-ology. 

It is of course important to embrace 
a true ideology, but foolish to condemn 
any ideology offhand. Examine all 
things, says the wise man. . 

• • © 

A Word From Shakespeare 

On Armaments 

Why such daily cast of brazen cannon, 
And foreign mart for implements of 
war 

Why such impress of shipwrights, 
whose sore task 

Does not divide the Sunday from the 
week; / . ■ • ' 

' What might be toward, that this' 
sweaty haste 

Doth' make the night joint-labourer 
with the day: 

,Who is’t that can inform me ? 

; Hamlet ■ ~ 


German History Room 

German History Room is to be 
. formed at the Institute of His¬ 
torical Research which forms part of 
London University. 

- It already has Dutch and French 
history rooms. Hitler has given the 
Institute a fine collection of 2600 
German books, and the collection 
includes the standard German biblio¬ 
graphies and the German Encyclo¬ 
pedia. Bismarck and Luther are 
among the authors. 

‘ © 

Tip-Cat 

^naturalist Sayshis favourite 
study is the insect world. 
He likes to get down to it. 

0 

An after-dinner orator forgot his speech. 
Perhaps he had eaten his words.. 

0 

A girl went to a fancy-dress party as 
Influenza. In Blind Man’s Buff 
somebody caught her. 

0 

A doctor in Herts is familiar with 
many tongues. People put them 
out at him. 





Jn producing a play, says a dramatist, 
two things stand out. He doesn’t 
expect a long queue. 

0 

An eight-foot man attended an auction. 

Should have thought lie ' would be 
above such things. 

3 ' 

Patients in a hospital rebelled against 
having so much mutton. A joint 
protest. 

' " . 3 

Second thoughts arc not always 
best, says a writer. Some-Vfc. 
times third ones are. 

■ © : 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

Tjie Wiltshire Church of Tidmarsh has 
1 found two medieval paintings under 
the limewasli on its walls. 

I ord Wakefield has added £1963 
1-1 to a collection for a, day nursery 
at Bow. i 

An anonymous friend has given Middle¬ 
sex Hospital another ^50,000, making 
in all /400,00a.. 

JUST AN IDEA 
AH the world loathes the tiller lout; 
trailing his rubbish throughout the land ; 
but .could not the Home Secretary islop 
it in a week ?. If the Home Office would 
concentrate on litter for one week, pro¬ 
secuting every lout in every place, 
whether duke or dustman, the nuisance 
would cease. 


Employment and Leisure 

Tt would probably horrify our great- 

grandparents if they could realise 
the conditions of work foreshadowed 
by present modern conditions. The 
child labour of the mines and fac¬ 
tories. of their day has passed away. 

The increased output by modern 
methods and machinery may soon 
make it possible in most civilised lands 
for the day’s work to be done by 
half the population working half-time. 

In grandfather’s time meii worked 
till they dropped in their tracks, unless 
they became so infirm that they could 
do no more remunerative work. Their 
hours of work were often from day¬ 
light till dark in so many cases. The 
strenuous pace of modern methods 
has been a factor in driving the older 
men out of employment, as insurance 
premiums are increased if older men 
are taken on. 

Unless it is found desirable to keep 
half the population in idleness the 
work should be shared out by the. - 
able-bodied, with adequate pensions 
for those oyer age. The trend of 
modern education has been to make 
some preparation to meet this possi¬ 
bility, whether dealing with elemen¬ 
tary or adult education. The sound 
use of leisure is nearly as important 
as the training for employment, and 
if paid employment is prohibited for. 
anyone under twenty or over fifty 
(as may become necessary), the. 
years before and after must be occu¬ 
pied by training and culture. 

The Lord Be With Us 

John Ellerton is famous for his hymn The 
day Thou gavest, but he was the author of 
many other beautiful hymns. Here is one 
which might well be a Sunday evening prayer- 
T’iie Lord be with us as we bend 
His blessing to receive ; 

His gift of peace on us descend 
Before His courts we leave. 

The Lord be with us as we walk 
Along ,our homeward road ; 

In silent thought or friendly talk 
Our hearts be near to God. 

The Lord be with us till the night 
Shall close the day of rest; 

Be He of every heart the Light, 

Of every home the Guest. 

The Lord be with us through the hours 
Of slumber, calm and deep; 

Protect bur homes, renew our powers, • 
And guard His people’s sleep. 

& 

Peace 

Now it was our custom, so soon as 
the autumn drew in, wild and wet'and 
stark and stormy, to gather about the 
hearth and cheer ourselves with 
remembered songs and old tales, while 
the ladies spun the fleeces of summer 
wool or stooped to their embroidering. 

I would whittle elder pipes and 
whistles for my dogs or hollow out 
cups from lumps of wood, or fashion 
arrows. The storm .would shake our 
door, the • wolves would snuff at 
our threshold, the witches would go 
■ screaming overhead up on the snow- 
; clouds; 'and at curfew we, having 
said' our Paternosters, lay down in 
. peace and content. ‘ Gary Webb 
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RED TAPE SEVENTY 
YEARS AGO 

Do We Ever Learn Our 
Lesson ? 

BUT WE HAVE NO STATISTICS 

As CN readers know so well, the 
■reason'so rirnny babies are imperilled 
by inflammable toys is that Parliament 
has no statistics. 

No one doubts that babies are burnt 
to death, for hardly a week goes by 
without some tragedy. Everyone knows 
that celluloid is responsible' foj death 
and injury. Everyone knows it is a 
menace. Everyone knows celluloid ought 
to be replaced by some safe substance. 
Members of Parliament know it. The 
Home Office knows it. But nothing can 
be done because, we have no statistics. 

The Back Door Visitor 

Was there ever anything so stupid in 
the world before ? 

The answer is, Yes. It was red tape at 
Whitehall, and this is what happened. 

One night in December 1867 the great 
Lord Shaftesbury was busy writing in 
his study at his house in Grosvenor 
Square, London, when a servant -.an¬ 
nounced a visitor. Had the visitor been 
a duke' or an earl Lord Shaftesbury, 
friend of Queen Victoria and of scally- 
. wags and. chimney-sweeps, might have 
asked them to call again another day, 
but the servant said the visitor was a 
poor man, and that he was waiting at 
the back door,- "Show him in,” said 
Lord Shaftesbury. 

The man came in, glancing nervously 
behind him,'making sure the door was 
shut. In a whisper he' told Lord Shaftes-. 
bury a terrible thing.. He had heard 
of a plot to blow lip ClerkemvcII Prison. 
He had come at the risk of his life, for 
the conspirators :were desperate, men. 
He begged Lord Shaftesbury not to 
divulge Ufs name or address . ' 

A Warning Unheeded 

As soon as the' man had gone his 
lordship ordered his carriage and- drove 
straight t£r the Home Office. He told 
the authorities what he knew, urging 
them to guard , the prison. But the 
authorities said " We cannot take in¬ 
formation front anyone unless-wc. have 
the name and address.” • ' . : 

" I cannot let, you have that,”.said 
Lord Shaftesbury. 

■ " Then we can do nothing,” said the 
Homo Office. 

Nothing was dona. . . 

Within a few hours Clerkcnwell 
Prison was blown up. Six people were 
killed outright, 31 died soon after as a 
result of the explosion, and among them 
were 20 babies. Over 120 peoplciwcrc 
seriously injured, a woman went mad, 
and damage to the value of £20,000 
was done. 

That was 70 years ago. Today thou¬ 
sands of little children are playing with 
inflammable toys. ■ Thousands of fathers 
and mothers are..combing their, hair 
with dangerously inflammable combs, or 
imperilling their sight by wearing in¬ 
flammable celluloid spectacles that will 
blaze in the sunlight. 

But nothing is’done, for the Home Office 
has no statistics.. 

It was so in 1867, it is so in 1937. Will 
it be so in 1947 ? 

WHAT THE QUEEN MARY COST 

The Government announces that the 
Queen Mary cost well over-four million 
pounds. . 

The sister ship, provisionally ' called 
Number 552, is now on the stocks, and 
will presumably cost as much. The 
Government is again helping with the 
finance. : • •••,> 

This will mean about nine millions 
for the two ships.'., These figures would 
hfive astonished the, niercantile marine 
of fifty, years ago ; ' in 'fact, they, arc 
astonishing today 
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AND 

The Work of Twenty Centuries 


ROSEMARY FOR 
REMEMBRANCE 

The Scout’s Convalescent 
Home 


pVERYWHERE the country is in flood, 
but nowhere have the waters been 
so serious as in the Fens, where 250 
square miles have been menaced. 

Under the incessant rainfall the Fen- 
land of Cambridge is threatened with a 
reversion to the ancient fens. 

Not much of the old fens is left. 
Wicken Fen, under the protection 6f 
the National Trust, is the only bit 
remaining to show us what the fens 
were like when Hereward the Wake held 
out at the Isle of Ely, which stands above 
them, against the Conqueror. They have 
been dyked and drained, tilled and 
fenced, till in summer hardly a trace 
of them remains, except to knowledge¬ 
able eyes which can see where the dykes 
enclosed their dark waters, or *i thousand- 
year-old track crosses them. But even 
in summer they have a look of their old 
wildness and solitude and a beauty of 
boundless expanse and freedom. Over¬ 
head the arch of heaven spreads more 
amply than elsewhere, and there arc 
cloudscapes, sunrises, and sunsets as can 
be seen nowhere else in England. 

A Network of Waterways 

But winter tells a different tale. The 
reedy fens and their waters are drained 
and gone, but the rivers that flow slowly 
among them remain, and often arc higher 
than the tilled land. A vast drainage 
system, made and remade through the 
centuries and barely completed a few 
■ years ago, preserves the recovered land 
from floods. The water is drained into 
dykes, which, iii turn empty'into, large 
canals called.drains. A network of these 
canals and smaller rivers flows into the 
Great Ouse, which is the main waterway 
of the whole system, and which at last 
empties itself into the river at Denver 
Sluice, near King’s Lynn, on the Wash. 

The small rivers of the system are. the 
LittlcOusc.the Cam, the Lark, the Wissey, 
the Old West; and what is known as the 
Ouse drainage system extends beyond 
Cambridge to Hatston on the Cambridge- 
London road. Besides Ely and Lynn, 
within it lie Littleport, Wisbech, 
Downliam, and many a lenland hamlet; 

Romans Reclaim the Wash 

The Romans first took up the task of 
draining the fens and preserving them 
from floods. Their works consisted of a 
great sea embankment between Lynn 
and Spalding fo keep back the salt water 
of the Wash, and the embankment, which 
the country people, call the ramper, 
stands to this day. It does not now 
guard the land from the sea, for another 
bank lias been built farther out, and the 
reclaimed space between is rich farm¬ 
land, typical of what for over 200,000 
acres has been done elsewhere for the fens. 

Next the Romans cut a canal to join 
Lincoln' with Peterborough, circling 
round the foot of the low hills over¬ 
looking the fens. This canal, the Car 
Dyke, caught the water ■ that drained 
from the‘hills arid would have flooded 
the low country,' and after seventeen 

THE HORSE THAT WENT HOME 

At Warragul in Australia there was 
not long ago a farewell 'party which 
ended at midnight. 

Two of the guests were preparing to 
go home when they were amazed to 
find that their horse and buggy were 
missing. Until three o’clock everyone 
searched, but finally they were given 
, up as lost or stolen and a clergyman 
drove the disconsolate guests home..,, 

When they reached there they, were 
astonished to see the horse and buggy 
standing in front of the house. 
Apparently the horse had decided that 
the party, had lasted long enough and 
had decided to go home. It. had safely, 
negotiated slender bridges and. a :\jyry' 
rough bush track without the least 
' damage. 


centuries the Car Dyke can be traced 
for many miles. Next these purposeful 
invaders of our land began the drain¬ 
age,of the widespreading marshes and 
meres, and had their guard camps on the 
hills above the Car Dyke. The unruly fen- 
men did not favour this interference, and 
the guard camps were necessary. Near 
where one must have stood a Roman 
coin of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
was found a few years ago. 

The Roman historian Tacitus says the 
Britons complained that the Romans 
wore out and consumed their bodies and 
lands in banking tlie fens, which after the 
Romans had gone relapsed into wildness. 

The Dutch Engineers 

Queen Elizabeth’s Parliament, passed 
Acts for their drainage. James, her 
successor, took up the work, but it was 
left to his son Charles to bring in a 
Dutch engineer. Sir CorneliusVerniuyden, 
to malic a workmanlike job of it. He 
undertook to drain tlie Great Level, and 
was to receive 95,000 acres in payment. 
But tlie indignant feiimen would have 
nought of it, and fought with his Dutch¬ 
men so that the contract was annulled. 

It was taken up by Francis Earl of 
Bedford, who in 1630 took up tlie 
venture with . 13 other gentlemen who 
signed an agreement, the Lynn Law. 
They were tlie original “ Adventurers,” 
and the name is still known in parts of 
the fen. Again the work was interrupted 
by quarrels, and not till after the Civil 
War was it taken up again under tlie 
Protectorate, and another Earl of 
Bedford, son of the first, re-engaged 
Verniuydcn to do it. His name is given 
to the Bedford Level, which two ccntu'rifcs’’ 
later became famous for .another reason, 
because it was the level stretch where a, 
dispute between Alfred Russel Wallace 
and a Mr Hampden, who had offered £500 
to anyone who could prove the earth 
was round, was decided. 

Steam Replaces Wind 

Under the plan of, Verniuydcn the 
natural system of drainage was set 
aside, rivers were altered and turned 
about so that now thereds a New Ouse 
as well as an Old, and new cuts were 
made .to the sea. The country was 
divided into # three . areas or Levels, 
crossed by large straight drains into 
which smaller drains, guarded by 
sluices, emptied themselves. . 

There have been many setbacks in 
the completion of a work which after 
nearly three centuries is not yet perfected, 
though two years ago the last big pump ¬ 
ing station which was to make all secure 
set its steam pumps working. The 
pumping is to lift the water front the 
side drains into the upper, broader 
channels. Windmills used to do the 
work, but now have all but gone. 

The danger to the system is that 
when the water from the little rivers, 
increased by the flood water from the 
rains, floods into the big drain, tlie banks 
enclosing them will not stand the strain. 


MANNA FROM THE PLANE 

Among the miserable record of the 
aeroplanes ’of war a performance of a 
peace plane in America shines out like 
a good deed in a naughty world. 

It saved the lives of . thousands—-of 
ducks. When the cold snap struck New 
York the ducks in the lower bays of New 
Jersey and New York were frozen out. 
There was no food for them, and the ice 
prevented any approach to tlieir haunts. 

So a plane was chartered by the;Ncw 
Jersey Fish and Game Commission, 
which went on flights carrying 500 lbs 
of grain in one-pound bags each time. 
Thumb holes were made in the bags 
before they were tossed overboard and 
the grain scattered in 25-feet circles. ' 

The ducks were riot long’ in finding 
this riianrih from the skies, 


LITTLE SHIPS THAT PASS 
IN THE NIGHT 

A11 old friend, an old Scout, who 
knows that nothing about Boy Scouts 
comes amiss to the Editor of the C N, 
writes to us about Rosemary Home. 

It is the home at Herne Bay, which 
takes in Boy Scouts who are not so well 
and strong as they should be, keeps them 
till they are, and then sends them back 
again into the world ready for the Scout’s 
job of doing a.good turn to others when¬ 
ever and wherever he can. 

A Living Memorial 

The home is called Rosemary Home 
because it was a gift in a brother’s 
memory. Miss Scarlett Campbell founded 
it first as a home for poor convalescent 
men and women, and it housed soldiers 
_and sailors during the war. But Mrs 
Colebrook, as Miss Scarlett Campbell 
became, handed it over to the Boy 
Scouts Association ten years ago as a 
living memorial to her brother Lieut.- 
Colonel Charles Ferguson Campbell, and 
an inscription in brass records the tender 
gift and its reason in the added words : 

Rosemary, that’s for Remembrance. 

Our friend the Warden tells 11s of 
other gifts of remembrance in this sun¬ 
shine home by the sea. They hang for 
the most part in the museum. There 
is the setof antlers givenby Lieut.-Colonel 
Warre, with the inscription underneath : 
Jack, the wapiti from the Zoo, 

Had antlers fine that grew and grew ; 

But on his twelfth birthday, without more 

ado, . 

He tossed up his head and away they flew. 

A Miniature Fleet 

In the sun parlour arc scores of little 
sailing ships each with name and date. 
'They arc gifts from old patients who left, 
them as a memento of little " ships that 
ass in the night.” This fleet is headed 
y a time-scarred model of a four-masted 
schooner, an American grain "clipper of. 
the last century.; on her bows she carries 
tlie words, The Scout Spirit, 

These little ships are the emblem of 
tlie home. Here big and little' Scout.’ 
vessels limp into port with broken spars, 
torn sails, and damaged rigging to be 
refitted. Then, after a period of weeks oi* 
months, according to the damage, they 
-sail away, with brightened portholes, - 
resplendent in a coat of red paint. 

It is always a proud moment (says 
the Warden) when the refitted vessels’ 
sail bravely forth to battle once ’’again 
with the storms of life that so nearly, 
wrecked them. It is a sad time also, for- 
our “ ships that pass in the night ” may 
never again be seen by us. 

The Parting Song 

Yet wc are sure that the mbtto of 
the home, Rosemary for Remembrance, 
remains with them wherever they sail; 
When, reconditioned, they put forth 
from the haven, the other boys who 
remain sing the parting song, 

Old Bill has gone over the ocean. 

Old Bill has gone over the sea. 

Oh, bring back my Billie to me ! 

If'they never come back, they never 
forget. Though many of them are dis¬ 
abled, they are all happy at Rosemary, 
bearing tlieir crosses bravely. A story 
about one of them, told by the Warden, 
brings tears to the eyes. He was a sturdy 
hero, who, with both legs missing from a 
railway accident, told his parents not to 
worry. 

Those who wish to send Scouts to the 
home should apply to the Warden 
(Mr J. R. Stanley), .The Rosemary 
Convalescent Home 1 for Boy Scouts, 
Herne Bay. ' ' 
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Music and Rhythm 


Music Makers—Youno 
Cardiff violinists who 
played last week 
In a Music 
Festival MM 


Music Circle— 
’ The percussion 
band of Sharrow Lane 
School. Sheffield 


A DISCOVERY IN THE 

SUN 

Three More Elements Found In It 


Three more elements known on the 
Earth, osmium, iridium, thulium, 
have been found in the Sun. 

Osmium makes filaments of electric 
glow lamps,'■iridium tips our fountain 
pens, thulium rarer than either will some 
day have a use. 

If the Earth’s crust were raised to the 
temperature of the Sun’s atmosphere 
its light would probably be the same. 
That is because the Sun and the Earth 
are believed to contain the same elements, 
though till now only 61 of the Earth’s 
92 (or more) have been found in' the 
light of day. ... 

New elements are found by analysing 
this light, which when spread out by the 
fight kind of prism is crossed by 20,000' 
lines. When it Was analysed 60 years 
ago it showed that 36 of the Earth’s 
elements were in the Sun. It has taken 
all those years to find 25 more, so that the 
discovery of three rare Earth metals is a 
famous event. 

The 61 elements found in the Sun 
range from hydrogen,’ helium (discovered 
in the' Sun before found on the Earth), 


carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, to platinum, 
lead, and tungsten. 

There is very little of the newly dis¬ 
covered elements in the Sun and others 
like them, such as lithium, rubidium, 
arid indium, appear chiefly in sun spots. 
Some like rhenium, thallium, and bis-; 
muth are mysteriously absent. ' 

• About 16 other earth elements ..that 
cannot be singled out when the Sun’s 
light is examined there , is less' mystery. - 
They are believed to be there, but their ; 
lines of light do not stand out among- 
the rest for a curious reason. Their lines 
are strongest where the ultra-viplet rays; 
begin, and the. ozone in the Earth’s ripper 
atmosphere cuts off these rays...';. •* { 

Some day, when the upper air balloons 
rise high enough, new'instruments may 
be able to detect the lost elements ; but 
even if that proves possible some will be 
always missirig. We are riot likely to 
find radium in'the Sun.' But there'always’ 
remains the exciting possibility ’ that an 
element may be found in the. Sun, un¬ 
known on Earth, arid .therefore setting 
the world’s chemists to look for it. • 


Flight of the Bird in the Air 


W ork is found for the carrier pigeon 
still. When , the telephone lines 
of Pittsburg went down in the United 
States floods, the carrier pigeons brought 
news from the town,. 

But the pigeon’s work is small com¬ 
pared with the part it takes in play to 
please its owners. Every year millions 
of pigeons are released in long-distance 
flights, and some of the individual feats 
of the birds arc astonishing. Some years 
ago a pigeon flew from Arras in France to 
-its home in Saigon. It made the journey 
of 7200 miles in 24 days. 

What made this homing flight more 
astonishing was that the pigeon had 
been brought from Saigon in a wicker 
basket in the hold of a ship, travelling 
round India, up the Red Sea, and along 
the Mediterranean to France. It had 
never seen the land or sea over which it 
flew back home. How did it find its 
way ? The secret of the homing instinct 
of the pigeon is yet unfound. 

One of the ingenious suggestions. is 
that it is guided by the earth’s and the 
atmosphere’s electro-magnetic currents, 
and the idea is not so fanciful as it 
appears at first sight. We remember that 
when Colonel Lindbergh set out on his 


first famous flight across the Atlantic he 
carried an electro-magnetic device which 
acted as an induction compass. A coil 
of wire was acted on by the earth’s 
magnetic field, and if the' plane 
moved off its course the coil cut- 
through the lines' of force-in a different 
direction. The change was indicated by 
the movement of a needle on the dash¬ 
board of the plane. 

It may seem fanciful to suggest that a 
bird is sensitive in a similar 1 way 'to 
changes in the earth’s magnetism during' 
its flight, but, in the absence of any other 
explanation of' this strange instinct of 
birds, it is not unreasonable. ■ 

A short time ago it was said that 
homing pigeons' were disturbed by the 
wireless waves sent out from big trans¬ 
mitting statioris. Usually when a 
pigeon is released it first makes its way. 
upward in a series of spirals, and when it 
has reached the topmost height it seeks,' 
heads straightway for its home. But 
when released near transmitting stations 
the pigeons seemed to some observers 
to become bewildered. ■ : • • 

- Later experiments with homing pigeons, 
however, have shown that the birds are 
not affected by the transrnitting stations. 


The Very Few Rich People 


T he officials who survey and collect 
inland taxes are called the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners, and each year 
they report on their collections. 

The surtax, the tax on rich people, 
shows how many millionaires We have : 
people, that is, with an income of over 
£30,000 a year, presumably the annual 
yield of a - fortune worth a million 
or more. Last year there were found to 
be 824 millionaires, as compared with 
775 in the year before, an increase of 49. 

Surtax has to be paid by everybody 
with over £2000 a year, and the number 
was found to be 83,449. That may seem 
big, but it is not really so, for the 
population of Great Britain and Northern 


Ireland is over 46 millions. We see that 
the really rich are very few in relation to ' 
population. If we suppose the 85,449 
to be the heads of families of five per¬ 
sons the total of our rich is .no more 
than 427,'245 men, women,- and children. 

• If We take the exceedingly rich, those 

with incomes rangirig. from £75,000 to’ 
£100,000 a year, the number is found to 
be only 60. . .. v » - ‘ • 

• The number of people Who -paid 

income-tax in the year ended March , 
last year was 3,350,000. There were in 
addition 4,750,000 persons' who 1 were 
entirely relieved from the tax because. 
Of allowances for young children, aged 
dependants, and so on. . - •• 


Prizewinners Children of the Canterbury Infant’s School, Peckhnm, who won 
tir8t prize in -a percussion hand contest at the London Music Festival 


A lderman Hedley Mason, Chairman ' 
of the Durham County Health 
Committee, lias been criticising the 
door-to-door vendor of spectacles'. 

' He has good reason for doing so. Our 
sight is a possession so dear to us that 
we should never run the risk of impairing 
it, and perhaps even ruining it, by wear¬ 
ing unsuitable glasses. Alderman Mason 
‘tells of a girl whose’sight was tested by 
‘a qiialified optician. She could not afford 
the spectacles which he prescribed, so 


she bought a' pair from a man at the 
door. Instead of-improving fser sight,' 
the glasses made it much worse.- - ; 

HoW long will it be, we wonder, before 
Parliament makes it illegal for unquali¬ 
fied vendors of spectacles to hawk cheap 
glasses from door to door ?- -At a time 
when we are trying our utmost to buikl 
up a physically fit'nation can we not see 
that these men are'doing untold harm ?’ 

Or is it;that'our‘G'overnriient Depart¬ 
ment has " no statistics ’’ of this harm ? 
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WHY DOES IT RAIN? Blizzard and Flood 




Gulf Stream and Labrador Current 
Fighting it Out 


AV/iiat .we really want to know is 
, 77 why it rains in the British Isles, 
and when will it stop ?,", 

' This is far harder to answer than any 
question aboutworld rainfall, which in 
amount is about the same every year, 
though it may bo less in' some years than 
in others. because of the variation in 
the heat received from the sun.. That 
radiation varies by as much as five per 
cent; but in a general way the same 
thing happens every year.' - The sun’s 
heat sucks up moisture from the oceans, 
and it comes down in various amounts 
in different parts of the earth’s surface 
. according'to the direction of the winds; ’" 

' . There r:arcVtwo wind, currents more 
important and ' immovable than the 
"others because they’are 'caused by the 
rotation of the earth joined to the upward 
flow'of’hot air .from the equator to the' 
poles. In our northern .hemisphere the 
prevailing ’ upper' current* is’ from south¬ 
west to horth-cast. It'is' reversed in the 
southern hemisphere.’' ■ . ; . 

" This" prevailing wind blows about 
wlfat are. called weather centres, which 
are like immense permanent blocks of 
air stemming the current. For example, 
there is a permanent area of high baro¬ 
meter in the North Atlantic. It is per¬ 
manent in the sense that it is always 
there, semi-permanent because its posi¬ 
tion and size move like a pendulum. 
Consequently rain-producing areas which 
seem to breed on its edge take different 
paths after skirting it, and reach different 
parts of the coast of West Europe. 

The World Wind Current 

A continual storm area of low baro¬ 
meter over the Arctic exercises another 
effect on our western weather, but we 
do not, know enough about it; to say, 
quite what its .influence does. 

- The effect of the position of the North 
Atlantic high barometer region is more 
clearly seen. Rain-bearing areas break 
off from it arid are carried on the world 
wind current toward our shores. ’ If 
they start and continue well to the north 
they may miss the British Isles al¬ 
together and give a wet winter and spring 
to Iceland and the Faroes, where in the 
year they have 200 days of storm, and 
have therefore far more to complain of 
than we have. If, however, .the North 
Atlantic area pushes itself well to the 
south, the rainy areas may also be 
carried well to the south of these islands, 
and make an unhappy time for " all in 
southern France, Portugal, and Spain. 


These rain-bearing areas will certainly 
drop rain somewhere, but one of the 
difficulties of forecasting when and 
where arises because, as they approach 
us from the Atlantic, they may take 
any one of 13 different paths. Another 
complication which has arisen this winter 
is that the areas which arc their opposite, 
and which have the clumsy name of 
anti-cyclones, do not always bring the 
dry days which their high barometer 
promises. They are not, as once was 
supposed, rotating caps of air with 
lesser winds’- streaming down from a 
centre, but inert lumps of air carried on 
the big current, and directing lesser 
currents on its flanks. But sometimes, 
and it has been so this winter, these 
anti-cycloncs will bring with them cloudy 
skies and dripping rain : which brings 
us back to the question, Why docs it 
rain some seasons more than others ? 

The Arctic Ice 

The answer will be found—-when it is 
found—in the state of the atmosphere 
where the highest winds circulate. But 
till that connection is traced we have to 
be content with the accumulated observa¬ 
tions about the influence of the trade 
winds in one year on the North Atlantic 
winds in the next; and on the effect 
which the melting ice of the Arctic has 
on the temperature of the neighbouring 
ocean to the south of it. 

When the south-east trade . winds 
are strong the North Atlantic is flooded 
with the water of the Gulf Stream, 
which, after being rather discredited, 
is coming into its own again as a weather 
influence. The surface water from 
Florida to Iceland becomes warmer, and 
the icy flow from the Arctic carried by 
the Labrador current is partly neu¬ 
tralised. Gulf Stream and Labrador 
current fight it out, and according to 
the result of the struggle the “ storm 
centre ” of the North Atlantic changes 
its situation. 

This winter it has been so placed that 
the rain areas slipping away from-’it 
have struck our islands with unusual 
persistence. At the same time more ice 
has been freed from the Arctic to slip 
as icebergs and floes into the North 
Atlantic, and to prevent any modifica¬ 
tion of the conditions. When these two 
causes come to an end the rain areas 
will move northward again, and as far 
as .the British Isles are concerned we 
ought to have a Jong period of fine 
weather. • That time has not yet arrived. 


Who Wants a Bismarck Monument? 


P oland is proposing to pull down the. 

famous Bismarck column at Birnbaum 
in Posen, now part of the Polish Corridor; 
and .Germany 'is • indignant at -..this 
threatened , "removal 'of a' German hero.’. 
' But Prince von Bismarck was no hero" 
to Poland, .which still remembers that. 
Prussia and Russia joined to crush their 
own national hero Kosciusko, who 
fought for Poland’s freedom before 
Bismarck was born. The Poles might 
prefer to use the granite of the 7o-foot 
column.for a statue to their own patriot. 

,. But is there any reason why a statue 
should be preserved after it has outlived 
the enthusiasm or gratitude which put 
it up, even when the hero is forgotten ? 

Prince Bismarck was Germany’s man 
of ‘‘blood and iron,” : - He forged the 
weapon of Germany’s military power; 
he wove the German kingdoms into a 
united Germany; and by the agency- 
of successful, wars against .Denmark, 
Austria, and France made it the most 
.powerful, nation . on ,,tlie . • Continent. 
Germany owed,to him its. consolidation,, 
its growing . prosperity, and. commerce, 
and its rise as .a colonising-power,. We 
cannot find .any,trace that.other nations 
owed him'.anything.. His motto was 
•“ Germany first of all,” and. when he 


grew old the young Emperor of Germany 
dropped him. They have kept his motto, 
and now in a sudden return of remem¬ 
brance have become fervent in denounc¬ 
ing Polafid for not sharing their feelings. 

He was .a man of genius and force, 
greater than any German , statesman 
since his day,, but it is hard to see why 
Poland should preserve as a memorial 
a column which, as the poet Pope said 
of another monument, lifts its head “ like 
a'tall bully to the skies. ' 


A RIVAL TO THE POTATO 

Shall we allbe presently eating more 
yampies ? ' 

The Yampie comes from Jamaica, and 
those .who like it say it tastes. better" 
than it looks. It lias a rough, greenish,, 
wrinkled skin, but inside is something 
sweeter than the sweet potato, and 
nuttier in flavour than the yam. 

. Baked or boiled it is white within, and 
in Jamaica its meat is used for puddings! 
and pics. It.'is as all round a delicacy as 
the soya'bean ; and. we cannot help, 
wondering what would have happened 
if Sir "Walter Raleigh had gone to Jamaica 
instead, of Virginia and brought back 
not the potato but the yampie. 
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HE PAINTED ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 

John Constable and His Wonderful Pictures 


It is a hundred years this week since 

I John Constable closed his eyes for 
ever after seeing England as no i man' 
had seen it before. A great artist and a 
good man, his is a beautiful story. 

;He taught us to see the. wonder at-our 
doors. He showed us the glory of the 
sky. and the charm b£, trees aud fields. 
He gave us again the joy of simple 
things, and made us love England with 
her little lulls and’her winding streams 
and dreaming villages.- Familiarity 
with these . common sights had bred 
indifference. John Constable made 
them precious in our eyes. 

Willy Lott’s Cottage 

IJii was born at East Bergliolt in 

II Suffolk, but his birthplace has not- 
been kept with the dignity due to his 
fame and name, though liis garden is 
still there. Two miles away is Flatford ; 
Mill, where he loved to be. Here he spent 
his boyhood until lie came to London. 
We have turned the wheel of the old 
sack-lifter as lie used to do. We have 
sat by the great scales on the ledge of 
the open door looking at the mill-wheel 
as lie used to do, and looking across tlu» 
room we may see through the old iron¬ 
framed window the lovely iOth-ccntury 
cottage of Willy Lott, little John’s own 
paradise. We may go over 'it, opening 
the very door John Constable opened so 
many times, looking out on the scene 
through tlie windows as lie did. 

There arc great ship’s timbers in 
the walls ; and in the dairy walls, with 
their wattle and daub work, are un¬ 
glazed windows with wooden mullions— 
and one window still with its old glass, 
for, dairy and clieese-room windows were 
not taxed in those clays. In the mill 
itself arc some of the old iron-framed 
windows of Constable’s day, and old 
millstones used as doorsteps, and we 
may climb up to the little white hoist, 
up to which they would raise the corn. 
Charming it looks high up above it all, 
ancl ; from it we have the very peeps of 
England that Constable had in the 20 
years of his youth, when lie had the 
freedom of this place. ‘ 

The Miller and the Pluhnber 

A miller’s son, John grew up to lie a 
rt fmb sturdy boy. At seven lie was 
sent to school in the lovely old village of 
Lavenham, though liis memories of it 
can never have been happy, for. his 
schoolmaster was a bully. .. At the 
Dedham grammar school he was more 
fortunate, having an exceedingly kind 
master. ■ 

’ As a young man he tried to please his 
mother and father by learning to be a 
miller. He worked hard, and looked so 
fine in his white hat and coat, his dark 
hair and eyes giving him a striking 
appearance, that he was known as the 
handsome miller. Butliis heart was not 
in the mill. It was in the greeii fields, 
where he spent hours roaming with a 
plumber who loved nature, and was to 
remain a lifelong friend. His year as a 
miller was not wasted, for he learnt to 
paint windmills and watermills as no’ 
other artist; and he kept his eyes on the , 
clouds and . on the changing light over 
the countryside. Though lie did not 
know it, he was being trained for the 
work he was to do. 

Student Days in London ,, 

(Tne day he was introduced to Sir 

- George Beaumont, ’ whose mother 
lived at Dedham, Sir George, a lover of 
art, showed John his valuable pictures, 
enabled him to study the, work of 
Girtin, and encouraged his mother and 
father to’ send their boy to Lohdon. 
’After ’that .there was nothing in life, for 
John but'painting, 

To ^London he went, becoming* a 
student at the Royal-.Academy, where 
liis first picture was a landscape. He 


studied the principles of his craft, but 
he did not stay indoors all the time. 
He made the fields and woods his studio, 
and spent a whole summer in tlie open 
air, painting what lie saw, and painting 
it as he saw it. 

By the time he was 27 he was certain 
he could paint pictures which would 
endure, but with the exception of a few 
friends there was no one 1 else who 
believed it, and hardly anyone else who 
cared. No one had heard of John 
Constable, and no one wished to hear of 
him. Year after year his pictures 


pleasant scene a few miles out of town, 
and they would be catalogued as A 
Landscape, or A Study from Nature. 
It was all so simple, and the artist was 
so unassuming that only the more obser¬ 
vant noticed the masterly technique, the 
breaking away from tradition, the 
exquisite loveliness of these works of art 
which are now among the nation’s 
treasures. 

Good work consistently and persis¬ 
tently done must one day come to notice. 
Bit by bit John Constable made himself 
more secure. People began to take 


John Constable painting a village scene in Suffolk, helped by his friend the plumber 


appeared on the walls of the Academy, 
but very few people looked twice at 
them, for he painted what few people 
had ever thought of painting. He 
painted England on a summer day—a 
field or two, a cluster of houses, an old 
mill by a stream, or a Pine shaded by 
trees. He did not paint great castles'or 
ruined temples. He did not . paint 
classical subjects. He painted the sepnes 
which tlie farm-labourer saw early in 
tlie morning, at high noon, and as he 
trudged home when, the day was done. 
And all this, old as it was, was .some¬ 
thing new. ; 

John Constable knew lie was right in 
what he did., The world—if.it had 
troubled to think of him at all—would 
have declared him to be wrong. 

Even some of his friends "doubted liis 
wisdom, and. his mother was always 
begging him to paint popular pictures 
and make money, but John steadily 
refused ,to be turned aside from his 
purpose, 

Working year-in and year out, often 
hard pressed for money and compelled 
to turn aside from the things he loved to- 
paint a portrait or copy a picture, lie 
kept 011 painting his little landscapes. 
He never gave his ..pictures striking or 
popular titles to catch the eye, Tlie 
walls of the Acadepiy would have small 
scenes like little windows giving, a peep , 
of Suffolk or the Lake District or - a 


notice of liis pictures. He sat next to 
Turner when he diiied at the Royal 
Academy. John Landseer engraved one 
of his windmill studies. He sold two 
canvases in 1814. He was elected 
Associate of the Royal Academy in 1819. 
The connoisseurs of art began to 
recognise his merits, but popularity was 
never his. ■* . 

This patient genius who would not 
stoop to honquer had long been in love 
with a girl he had known all liis life. 
She . was Maria Bicknell, the daughter 
of an admiralty solicitor and grand¬ 
daughter of the Rector of East Bergliolt. 
Everyone knew that John thought much 
of Maria, but her people did not think 
much of John. A miller's soil, an un¬ 
successful painter, was no match for 
their daughter, they declared. Maria 
was to marry someone in a better 
station in life—-but she never did. , 

Year after year she remained un¬ 
married, and year after year she and the 
artist wrote to.each other. She called 
him her-dearest John, and he told her 
all his successes and failures. Always 
she had faith in him ; and at last, when 
she was 29 and he was 40, they were 
married. At first Maria’s father was 
angry, but he soon forgave his daughter; 
and though her grandfather never openly 
approved of lier marriage lie left her 
/4000 when lie died ' three years." after. 
For Jolm it was the beginning of tlie 


happiest and most successful years of 
his life. He went on from strength to 
strength. His loneliness vanished when 
Maria shared liis life in London; and ' 
when children began to play about him 
his life was complete. He had the love 
of the friends who had always stood by 
him and had believed in him. The son 
of the Suffolk plumber had become liis 
assistant. 

Bishop John Fislier, whom lie had 
known first as Rector of Langluim, 
never failed him, and it was he who 
commissioned the famous picture of 
Salisbury Cathedral, one of- Constable’s' 
most beautiful studies. When at last 
his wife’s father died, leaving liis 
daughter £20,000, the artist felt he could 
stand in front of a six-foot canvas and 
paint with an easy mind. . 

Honoured By France 

I^JiiANWinuc fame had come in a 
curious way. This intensely English 
Englishman, who scorned to go abroad 
for his subjects and was content with 
a ruined mill in what is now known as 
tlie Constable country,.' was "first recog¬ 
nised as a great pioneer in art not in 
England, but in France. .Ill 1821 he 
exhibited at.' the : Royal Academv a 
landscape now known as The Hay Wain. 
Together with two’other 'pictures-i t was 
bought by a Frenchman for-^250,. and, 
three years after jt. hiing'in" the. Salon., 
Within a few,days.it. niade such a stir 
in Paris that it was removed to a place 
of honour.’ ’ , . V 

Young. Trench artists regarded'it as a 
revolution in style. They had-’ been 
brought up to paint conventional scenes. 
Hero was an Englishman painting 1 
nature as it was, and painting it with 
all the glow and freshness of a sumnter 
day. 'The King of France sent Constable 
a gold medal. 

A Noble, Simple Soul 
ITor all that, England was slow - to, 
1 honour the genius in its own’green 
fields, and the blue sky of the artist’s- 
life was quickly darkened. A year after 
liis seventh child was born liis wife died. 
His own health began to fail, though he- 
kept on painting, doing some of liis 
finest work in his last years.. He had a 
brave spirit to the;end, though ho was 
saddened rather than •• overjoyed when 
lie .was elected an I(-A. It was an 
honour which had been too long delayed, 
and Maria had not lived to share the 
pride of it. He was busy from begin¬ 
ning’ to end of the last day of liis life, 
March 31,1837,’ dying suddenly toward 
midnight. Tie lies with his wife at 
Hampstead. * - ’ 

Among English artists there has 
never been a nobler, simpler soul. J-Ie, 
painted England as she is, using fresh, 
clean colour. He showed tlie mass 
and strength of. trees, the glory of the 
sunlight filtering through branches, the 
ever-changing wonder of tlie-sky, the 
play of light and shadow, the fascination 
of quiet scenes. . 

Constable’s Country 

Te like to think that all along he knew 
he was painting for posterity; and 
we are glad that at the end of liis life 
he received,an assurance that liis fame 
would endure. There is a lovely story of 
a little incident which happened as lie 
travelled up from East Bergliolt for the- 
last time. He had been to see his native 
village, and was riding in a coach with 
two passengers. As they passed tlie vale 
of Dedham the artist said how beautiful 
it,was. . f 

.“-Yes, sir,” said one of tlie two 
passengers, “This is Constable’s, 
country.,” The words, must have been 
like-..music, in -Joliri*, Constable’s- cars. 
Already. Suffolk was . being 'called * tits. 
country* .At last Tie-had* Opened the. eyes,, 
of the",blind to the glory in their midst. 


w* 
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THE SWORD HANDLE 
IN THE SKY 

Two Splendid Star 
Clusters in Perseus 

By the C N Astronomer 

Any dark clear evening (luring the 
next fortnight should permit us to 
explore the magnificent, stellar region 
known as the Sword Handle of Perseus. 
It will be found high up to the north¬ 
west of overhead as soon as the sky is 
, dark. Here are two superb clusters of 
suns, their exact position being indicated 
by the numbers 33 and 34 in last week’s 
star-map of Perseus. 

Two bright patches of what appears to 
be luminous haze may be easily seen, 
the light from many thousands of suns 
which has been over 2000 years reaching 
us. The sight will appear much better 
through field-glasses, when numerous 
stars which arc much nearer to us will 
be visible, bespangling the foreground 
of, the heavens, as it were. . Through a 
telescope the scene is dazzling, the 
photograph giving but a faint, idea of it. 

Actually several thousand suns are 
known to compose these two clusters, 
and increasing numbers are revealed 



The famous star-dusters in Perseus 


with each added power of the telescope. 
When one reflects that a sun the size 
of ours would be scarcely visible even 
through a powerful telescope, and that 
worlds would be far beyond any tele¬ 
scope’s powers, we realise what an 
infinity of unseen wonders must be there. 

These clusters of suns would appear to 
be minor universes in themselves, por¬ 
tions of our great Galaxy, the Milky 
Way, which were flung through long 
ages toward the region of space in which 
we now are, and so they are much nearer 
to us"than the main stellar streams of our 
Universe in general. Those vast streams, 
composed of over two thousand million 
suns, are at a much greater distance. 

A close inspection of the photograph 
will reveal that" the obvious curves of 
the streams of suns show a very decided 
spiral arrangement and that they appear 
to sweep away from the centre. Thus 
each cluster is revealed as a colossal 
whirlpool of suns with a rotary motion 
which is known to exist in many globular 
clusters and nebulae. It may, however, 
take many years before precise measure¬ 
ments will make any angular motion 
apparent, so vast arc-the distances. 

Numerous Small Universes 

The individual suns of these clusters 
are actually many thousands' of times 
farther apart than our Earth is from 
our Sun, but their grouping is suffi¬ 
ciently near and massed, as in the case 
of the Pleiades, Ilyades, and Praesepe, 
clusters which are much nearer to us, to, 
need accounting for, if possible. 

Altogether 334 of these open clusters 
(as astronomers describe them) have 
been catalogued, and their positions 
relative to the Galactic Plane, - or geo¬ 
metrical structure of the Universe, pre¬ 
cisely noted, It has thus been found 
that these open clusters are absent 
from what are known to be the central 
regions of our Universe, and are spread 
. along the edges of the vast star-streams 
■ which form the arms that- radiate from 
its centre like a Catherine wheel fire¬ 
work. Therefore they are literally small 
universes accompanying the main 
streams, just as small clouds may be seen 
speeding along beside great masses on > 
an April day. G. ; F. M. 1 


Eggs 

There are Easter eggs in the shops, 
and here and there in . England boys 
and girls still roll eggs downhill on 
Easter' Monday, a custom which is cer¬ 
tainly many centuries old. 

The egg is smooth and very pale, 

It has no nose, it has no tail; 

It has no ears that I can see ; 

It has no wit, no repartee ; 
wrote Roy Bishop; but for all that an 
egg is one of the most mysterious things 
in the world. The secret of being is 
within the shell, and when we hold a 
warm egg in our hands we hold the 
possibility . of a whole flock of birds. 
Hidden behind the thin walls of lime life 
lies in the dark till the moment when 
the wall is broken and a new creature 
comes into the sunshine to start the 
great adventure of living. 

- Symbol of Creation 
We all know the delight of coming 
upon a nest with eggs, in it. One day 
the eggs will hatch and the fledglings will 
come from darkness to light. In the egg’ 
is the possibility of brilliant plumage, 
the wonder and grace of flight, the power 
of the strong bird of prey, the swiftness 
of the humming-bird, the passionate 
song of tlie nightingale, the wild tumult 
of melody the lark pours over green 
fields, the inherited sense of direction 
which is the crowning mystery of all 
migratory birds. It is all stored up 
inside the egg. The eagle with its mighty 
pinions) the seabird riding on the wind, 
the peacock displaying his gorgeous tail, 
the chaffinch building a cosy nest, all 
these were once locked up and hidden 
inside an egg. 

Centuries ago the egg was the symbol 
of creation. The Phoenicians, Egyp¬ 
tians, Hindus, and Japanese all had the 
idea that the world was egg-shaped; 
and in the explanation of the beginnings 
of things which these ancient nations 
had was a story of the great bird which 
laid the first egg on the waters of the 
dawn. When it hatched all life came out 
to spread over the earth. "■. ■ ' 

Columbus silenced his critics for a 
time by making an egg stand on end, 
declaring it was easy, when you knew 
how. There has come down to us from 
remote times the story of the’goose that 
laid • the golden - egg, and of how the 
foolish man who owned it lost both 
goose and eggs by his greed. 

Watch the Basket 

It is indeed surprising in how many 
ways eggs come into our everyday 
speech ; As like as two eggs; Never 
count yOur chickens before they are 
hatched. Of anyone who boasts of 
doing something wc know to be easy wc 
still say, He is breaking eggs with a 
stick. 

In his Don Quixote Cervantes repeats 
the advice that he is a wise man who 
takes care not to put all his eggs into one 
basket; but Andrew Carnegie’s advice 
was, Put all your eggs into one basket— 
and then watch the basket. 

It was Sindbad the Sailor who found 
the roc’s egg, a giant of its kind ; and 
one of the oldest of nursery rhymes is 
about Yfpmpty Dumpty who sat on a 
wall. When lie fell he was so broken that. 
All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Couldn't pat Ilumpty together again. < 

TO EVERYONE ‘ 

Stop, look, and listen before you cross the 
street ; 

Use' your, eyes, use your cars, and then 
use your feet; . 

Arid Cross by the Safeway 


WHO SELLS IRON ? 

, Turning Plough-Shares 
Into Swords 

The iron position grows more and 
more remarkable. 

All the world is building warships and 
constructing artillery, machine-guns, 
rifles, bayonets, and machine tools to 
make them with. This when Peace 
\vas raising her head and demanding 
bridges, locomotives, tools, ploughs, 
tractors, beams, joists, and rivets. 

It is almost as though the world were, 
intent upon reversing the old saying and 
turning its ploughshares into swords. 

British steel-makers are searching for 
more iron. Par and wide their agents 
go, to Canada, America, India, and 
Russia. But other nations, including 
these, also demand iron for steel-making. 
There is a famine in pig. 

What is pig-iron ? It is the crude 
product of the blast furnace. Often 
it is called just pig for short. When 
the molten iron pours out of the furnace 
it is run into moulds of sand. These 
consist of a channel from which branch 
moulds about three feet long, four inches 
wide, and six inches deep. When filled 
with the iron this suggests the idea of a 
sow suckling her young, and this led to 
the main channel being called a sow 
and the branches pigs. So a pig is just 
a small bar of crude iron. 

As for the iron itself, the pig is the 
product of a blast furnace in which, under 
very, high" temperature, the metal is 
melted out of the ore with the aid of a 
powerful air blast, the impurities form¬ 
ing a slag with a suitable fluxing agent, 
such as limestone. England was lucky 
in having,coal, iron-ore, and limestone 
close.together and near fine ports.. 


5000 SNAPS A SECOND 

Everything is speeding up except 
proceedings in Parliament. 

The Society of Chemical Industry is 
interested in photographing the ignition 
spark of the oils in gasolene engines. A 
special camcra’is connected with 30 lenses 
mounted on the engine itself; As the 
engine works the camera photographs, 
therefore, 30 pictures of each explosion, 
and’ this enables no fewer than 5000 
pictures a second to be made. , . ; 

This is almost the last word in moving 
pictures; but the last word in machine 
speed has yet to be spoken. ’ The C N 
■ lately, described a centrifuging machine 
with central parts which can be worked 
up to 173,000 revolutions’ a minute. 
Who knows how many photographs 
such speeds would yield if the right 
lenses and camera were found to be 
attached to the revolving core of steel ? 


2000 YEARS IN OLD CHESTER 

Chester is planning a pageant of 2000 
years for July. It will take the form of an 
exhibition showing how people lived and 
worked all down the centuries from, the 
coming of the Romans. Appeals have 
been made for historical material so that 
the organisers may secure details of the 
way people dressed and the work they 
used to do down the ages. 


25 YEARS AGO 

1 From the C N of March 1912 

A Visitor From Beyond the Clouds. Scien¬ 
tists have long argued that some 
of the mysterious disappearances of 
ships at sea are due to huge falling 
meteors, carrying death and destruc¬ 
tion with them, and this strange theory 
receives support from an incident which 
has just occurred at Finistcrre, which 
is Spain’s Land’s End. At nine o’clock 
in the morning a huge mass- descended 
from, the sky. In its fall it struck the 
building, in which . there existed a‘ 
signalling station for ships. -t v" : 

The ; great - telescope, ‘ the telegraph 
instrument, and the semaphore were 
completely smashed.- ' ; 




Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ovaltineys 

'THOUSANDS have joined and are 
having great fun with) the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official Rule-book and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31 , 
. 184 , Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.y. 


Sound Sleep 

to-night means 

Better Work 


to-morrow 


COMETHING more than fresh air, 
exercise and good food is needed 
to keep children iiT vigorous good health. 
Regular sleep is all-important. Upon 
this depends the renewal of strength, 
energy and vitality—essential for the 
work and play of the coming day. 

Long experience proves that ‘ Ovaltine I 
is the best bedtime beverage for en¬ 
suring sound, natural sleep. Moreover, 
‘ Ovaltine' provides the protective 
vitamins and other nutritive elements 
required for building up ndw strength 
and energy during the hours 


the daytime beverage, too, 
lefinitely without equal : 
and maintaining robust 
indant energy, 


for 


But, it must be ‘ Ovaltine,’ and not an 
imitation made to look the same. There 
are extremely important differences. . 


of sleep. 

* Ovaltine * 
building 
health and 


The World’s Best Night-cap 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 1 


r.Ttu 


/ 
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BABY INTO GIANT Are There Any Accidents OIL ON THE SEA 


The World’s Planes 

MOSTLY FOR WAR 


authority has been 
many aeroplanes the 


An American 
estimating how 
world will prodiice in 1937. 

! The aggregate is enormous—28,300, 
which will add 56 per cent to the planes 
now existing. Nearly all are being 
ordered by seven nations: Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, 
and the United States, ’fliey will cost 
about 200 millions. Already the .baby 
industry of yesterday has become a giant. 

By far the greater number of*tlie new 
aeroplanes are being ordered by Govern¬ 
ments for war purposes. America is the 
only country building more for peace. 

The new aeroplanes are becoming very 
complicated and expensive. Their cost 
is rising rapidly and the average is well 
over £ 6000. Soon the cost will be higher. 

There are fighting aircraft which can 
do 400 miles- an [hour and discharge a 
stream of small Shells at a bomber or 
ship or column ofimen. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN 
RAILWAY MEALS 

Travelling Kitchens 


On the Road ? 

PETER SIMPLE THINKS IT OUT 


Nothing helps 


us to endure a long 


railway journey so much as the oppor¬ 
tunity to take a meal comfortably on 
board the train, and the recent improve¬ 
ments in this respect are excellent. 

Many of the new restaurant cars, the 
companies point | out, are fitted with 
electric refrigerators,- and on one line 
all-electric cooking is the rule. 

The meals arc prepared in travelling 
kitchens measuring about 12 feet by 6, 
from which meals can be served to 
200 people. Tint equipment needed 
for an average restaurant car includes 
some 1500 pieces of china, 406 table¬ 
cloths and dinner [napkins, 200 pieces of 
glassware,'and 1200 pieces of silver and 
cutlery. The food supplies needed each 
year include 3 j- million pounds of meat, 2 I 
million pounds of [potatoes, and 260,000 
pounds of butter 1 

■We heartily welcome these better 
train services. j 

OLD RAGS MADE NEW 

Yorkshire’s trade in old rags, made 
round Deivsbury,! Batley, and Ossett, 
into new. cloth, reminds us of a tale of 
an old parson. ■'[ ' "" 

' One day the maid came to him saying 
, a man was at the door asking what they 
did there with their old clothes. ' “ Wear 
them 1 V grunted jhe parson. ’ • 

That, is what is done by many with 
Yorkshire’s rags, of which there appears 
to be a shortage. | They come from all 
over the world and, cleaned and dressed 
in the most approved scientific way,- are 
transformed by machinery into, cloth..... 

The industry is being starved forward 
of rags. Every rig has its day; if only 
to clean the motor-car. Motorists 
themselves are often found wearing 
clothes looking likjs rags. 

-Less clothes are>worn by all than 
formerly, and wpmen are the chief 
offenders, added to which they wear silk 
stockings, useless id the .rag merchant. 

The new - style] rag merchant is in 
despair .for supplies. 

GLASS BRICKS; AND STOCKINGS 

. Though artificial gums are making a 
bid to outdo glass for lenses, glass is 
not done with yet. [ v . • . 

The report of the- Industrial Chemists 
speaks of glass bricks for building and 
glass wool. The bricks, made in America, 
are used for several kinds of buildings; 
The glass wool has[ taken a step forward 
because new methods liave produced so 
much finer ' threads as to raise a hope' 
that new glass-wool garments arc ip sight.. 

Cinderella’s glasS .slipper will ' be quite 
outshone by her glass stockings. 


We are not sure, after all, that there are 
any accidents-on the roads, in'spite of the 
terrible figures Mr More-Belisha is; so 1 often 
giving.us. We liave asked our friend Peter 
Simple to think it out for lis, and this is what- 
he says. : . > 

T here arc no accidents. They are all 
carelessness. That is another word 
for inattention. . . > 

When an accident happens on a rail¬ 
way an inquiry is held,, and it seldom 
fails to show that if a signalman had not 
forgotten, or a pointsman been neglect¬ 
ful, or an engine-driver had not allowed 
his attention to stray, the accident 
would have been prevented. On the 
road drivers handle machine!? going as 
fast as, or faster than, railway trains on 
much less protected routes. If they are 
to avoid accidents they need more than 
the concentration of a signalman and an 
engine-driver put together. , 

Fatigue the Real Enemy 

-' The'chief cause of inattention and the 
chief enemy of concentration is fatigue. 
There are occasions familiar to everyone 
when the trifling physical actions one 
undertakes seem to be accompanied by 
a disproportionate amount of blundering 
and' accidents. The cause of them is 
something in the person who is dealing 
with them, r Neither a wheel nor an axle 
nor a steering-gear can go wrong of 
itself. These parts of the machine will 
continue to do the right thing if . they 
have been properly tested beforehand, 
or have not been'misdirected when the 
so-called accident occurred. . 

- Fatigue may attack the driver when 
he is quite unaware-of its onset. It does 
so in factories, where it has long been 
: known that the number of accidents 
‘ that take place rises to the highest point 
1 at certain hours of the day, and on 
stated days of a working week. The 
number is smallest in the first hour, 
greatest after working four or five hours, 
and there is a drop-after the midday 
rest; There arc more accidents on a 
Monday, before the workman has got 
into his stride, than in mid-week, when 
he is acquiring a machine-like efficiency. 
But after that, especially if the work is 
arduous, there is a rise toward the end 
of the week when lie is becoming tired. 

How Poisons Affect the Nerves 

. > Fatigue produces poisons which clog 
the muscles so that the work diminishes 
both in quality and quantity, but its 
worst effect is on the nerves. It slows 
down a nerve whose business it is to 
direct the muscles. One of the ways of 
. testing the time taken by a nerve to 
: actuate a muscle is to . ask the person 
i/who is to be tested to press an electric 
- button as soon; as he sees an electric 

'spark.. [ ' ' -; 

' This reaction time, as it is called, 

. varies a good deal in different people. 
Most persons take about 134-thousandths 
of a second before responding, but 
fatigue of the attention may prolong the 
interval to 200- or 250-thousandths of a 
second, nearly double. The importance 
of this when a driver has to take a 
quick decision on the roadsus only too 
clear. The fraction of a second in which 
[the driver of a vehicle summons his 
attention may make all the difference 
between'safety and disaster, 

A Lesson From a Monkey 

, Try as we may we cannot always 
direct attention according to our will. 
The power varies greatly in different 
individuals, and at different times. 
Charles Darwin said that attention was 
the most important of all the faculties 
for the development of the human 
intelligence. - \ >” 

j. He tells the story.of a man who used 
jto buy monkeys at £5 apiece from [the 
'Zoo‘, His trade was to train monkeys to 
[act, in plays, ; and lip - offered v give 

'double' the ? price if he were allowed' 
[to.keep three or four of them for a few; 


days in order to select one. When he 
was asked how he could tell in so short 
a time if a monkey would turn out a 
, good actor he replied that it all depended 
on the degree of attention the monkey 
gave to what was done in its presence. 
If, when he was teaching it anything, its 
attention was easily distracted, ,*as by a 
fly or any other trivial cause, all hope 
of instructing it had to be given up. 
Evcii animals differ in their power of 
attention;, human beings differ more. 
Noises Distract the Attention 

Fatigue will diminish this power ; of 
attention, and many other things will 
lengthen that reaction time in which a 
person takes to perform, any action in 
steering or braking his machine after 
his attention has beeri directed to the 
need of doing so. Noises and all causes 
tending to distract the attention lengthen 
this interval. 

A curious experiment was made by an 
investigator who was carefully measur¬ 
ing the intervals in various persons. He 
had an organ placed in the room. 
When there was silence the man being 
tested took a tenth of a second before 
giving with his right hand a sign of 
having felt a touch on his left. But 
when the organ was played the time was 
prolonged 50 per cent. This was in spite 
of a greater, effort to concentrate. 
Whenever the music ceased the time 
became as before. 

One distraction of attention more 
dangerous than any other is caused by 
alcohol. The immediate effect of 
alcohol in a moderate amount is to make 
voluntary movements easier and quicker. 
The reaction time for a very brief 
period is shortened, but this effect 
vanishes with the greatest rapidity. It 
is succeeded by a depression of sensitive¬ 
ness. The alcohol drinker thinks that he 
is acting or moving more quickly, but in 
fact he is acting more slowly. 

Alcohol Slows Down Reactions 

His perceptions and his actions are 
both slowed down. The alcohol decreases 
speed and accuracy, and in some persons 
the depression lasts a very long time. 

. These facts are well known in occupa¬ 
tions. In some figures obtained about 
brick-malcing, one of the most laborious 
of all outdoor employments, it was 
shown that the average number of 
bricks per man made by the beer 
drinkers in the season was 760,269, that 
of the teetotallers was 795,400, which is 
35,131 in favour of the teetotallers. 
Similar investigations among colliers and 
in explosive factories showed also that 
the reaction time of the abstainers was 
uniformly less than that of those' who 
took alcohol. 

The moral is plain. Alcohol not only 
tires a man but diminishes his quickness 
of thought and action, and it increases 
,his liability to accidents. And nowhere 
are these effects more likely to be 
brought about than in the task of 
handling a machine of such immense 
power and speed as the modern motor¬ 
car, in circumstances which may often 
demand the driver’s utmost: command 
of . his nerve, skill, and concentration. 


RIDING ON THE WIND 

An international gliding competition 
is to be lield near Frankfurt in Germany 
in July,'and at least five British gliders 
are to compete. ■ * 

British airmen have not been idle 
during the winter ; improvements have 
been made in machines, and experience. 
jhas been gained among pilots. - 
t ; The Derbyshire and Lancashire CJub 
;has 100 members, most of whom will 
[meet at Great Hucklow at Easter ; and 
.the Yorkshire Gliding Club is planning a 
busy Easter, when pilots will glide from, 
the top of Sutton Bank near Thirsk.' 
South Africa lias a gliding club with 
300 members. ; - 


The Sad Plight of 
the Gulls 

THEIR TRAGIC DEATHRATE 

There is oil on troubled waters in 
the North.Sea. 

A lover of birds recently picked up 23 
dying seagulls on the shore at Bridling¬ 
ton. All had' to be destroyed. It is 
believed that every day hundreds of 
puffins, razorbills, and guillemots are 
killed by oil floating on the water 
between Flamborough Head and Spurn 
Point, and it is feared that if the slaughter 
goes on some of our seabirds, particu¬ 
larly the puffins, will be exterminated 
in this neighbourhood. 

Oil Discharged From Ships 

The oil is discharged from scores of 
ships sailing along the coast. The 
currents bring small patches of oil 
together till there are huge films floating 
on the surface. Seabirds apparently 
mistake these for shoals of fish, and 
once they have dived into the oil they 
are unable to fly again. -Kittiwakes, 
gulls, and fulmars have a chance of. 
getting to shore and rubbing the oil off 
with sand ; but the puffins, razorbills, 
and guillemots do not seem to have any 
means of cleansing their feathers, and 
the havoc among them is appalling. ■ 
At least five million seabirds are believed 
to breed on Bempton Cliffs, a mile or 
two north of Flamborough Head, but tlid 
death-rate among them is so high that 
the ledges, now crowded with life, may 
one day be left desolate. 

It is curious that this terrible slaughter 
of seabirds should be going on close 
to the town where lived a man who did 
more than any other to protect them. 
In the old Priory at Bridlington is a 
memorial to Henry Frederick Barnes- 
Laurence, who not only cared for his 
parishioners when rector in Bridlington, 
but thought-of the birds also. In 1868 
he founded the Association for the 
Protection of Sea Birds; and secured the 
enactment of close times throughout 
the British Isles. 

A Poet’s Plea 

In that same year Richard Wilton, a 
lover of all creatures great and small, 
wrote his Plea for the Seabirds : 

Stay now thine hand ! 

Proclaim not man’s dominion 

Over God's works by strewing rocks and sand. 

With seabird’s blood-stained plume and 

broken pinion. 

For bird’s sake, spare! 

Leave it in happy motion 

To wheel its easy circles through the air, 

Or rest and rock upon the shining ocean. 

For God’s sake, spare! 

He notes each seabird falling, .. > 

And in Creation’s groans marks its sad share, 
Its dying cry—for retribution calling. 

YOUNG SCAMP 

".I've given my word of honour for 
you,” said Lax of Poplar. ” I’ve told the 
police you will never do a thing like this 
again. .You won’t let me down, will you ?” 

Jimmy said he would never do that, 
so the little thief and the great East-end 
missioner, who passed on a little while 
ago, left the police-station together, and 
Jimmy was given a new start. 

A few years later Lax of Poplar gave. 
Jimmy a chance to make good in 
America. The boy went.. He became a 
farm-hand, working hard, studying in 
spare time, and attending a college dur¬ 
ing the winter. At last he went on to the 
university, took a degree in medicine; 
became a noted doctor, and went out to 
China as a medical missionary. Ho is 
there today, ministering to the bodies 
and souls of men. 

Jimmy was one of a host of scamps 
whom Lax of Poplar loved -into saintli¬ 
ness. Often in his last; years Lax would 
tell Jimmy’s Story;.,adding With; pride,. 
•" You see, lie never let me down.” . i' 
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THREE THREES 

The Houses That: Slipped 
Away at Folkestone 

The-first .three were old harvesters 
at Biddenden, where a. stone in the 
churchyard tells us that about the time 
of Waterloo Thomas Codings, .Who was 
then 96, went into the cornfields to reap, 
taking his two children with him, one 
74 the other 66. 

We come upon the second three at 
Hawkliurst, the Weald village where' 
lived Sir John Herschel, the astronomer.' 
He was watching the stars there 100 
years ago ; and one day there came to 
his house two more astronomers, Adams 
and L'everricr, of Paris. The three talked 
of stars, and two of them Were shortly 
to find a new planet, for Adams and. 
Lcverrier traced their way by arithmetic 
2000 million miles into the depths of 
space, and found Neptune. ... 

Three houses make ,our third three, 
and we find them by. the sea near 
Folkestone, where there has lately been 
another great landslide. One is a house, 
which moved 50 yards out to sea in the. 
second December of the war. Another is 
a cottage which slipped bodily with a 
piece of- falling cliff near Folkestone, ■ 
giving the people inside time to escape. 
The third is the most astonishing of all, 
French House at Lympne. 

We may see France from its windows. 
It was built at the top of the cliff, 
and there it stood, a fine old timber 
house, till 1726, when- its foundations 
slipped with a great fall of cliff. In the 
night the house dropped 50 feet, but so 
gently , that it is said the people in it 
knew nothing of what had happened till 
they woke next morning. 

We read of these curious threes in 
Arthur Mee’s great book on Kent, one 
of the King’s England series. 

GOODWILL TO MEN 

A Message in the East 

The .National Christian Council of Japan, the 
only body that can speak for all the Protestant 
Christians of that country, has just sent to the 
Christian people of China a message of goodwill, 
from which we take the following. 

Both the history and the topography 
of Japan and China testify to the fact 
that the relations of these two nations 
with each other ought to be, more in¬ 
timate than with the other Powers. That 
these two peoples, who are culturally, 
and racially the same, should in recent 
years unfortunately have come into a 
complicated diplomatic crisis is deeply 
deplored by both peoples. 

We Christians, who desire the happi¬ 
ness of both peoples and earnestly yearn 
for orderly relations', are incessant in 
our prayers that', this may be realised. 
We sincerely believe that our fellow 
Christians in'China share this sentiment 
and are united with us in this prayer. 


THE GIRDLE BIBLE 

A rare treasure is on show in the 
Leeds Public Library. 

A Bible printed in 1648, it is curious 
for having a chain fastened to each cover. 
It is said that no such book is to be found 
in the libraries of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, or the British Museum. 

Known as a girdle book, it is one of a 
kind made in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The chain was not to fasten it to a desk 
in church, but to put round a. lady’s 
waist so that she could not lose her Bible. 


123 

I, 611,000 people were unemployed in 
Germany in February! 

II, 029,616 tons of steel were produced. 

by U S A last year. - . . . 

1944,000,000 units of electricity were: 
consumed in Great Britain in February, 

£3,000,000 worth of goods from 
Canada entered South Africa .last year.; ; 

£208,200,000 is •-the estimated value 
. of the i agricultural output of England 
and Wales in 1935-6.; ‘ : 
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A STREET MUSICIAN 
WHO FOUND FAME 

Joseph Haydn 

WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK - 

Mar. 28. Laplace born at Beaumont-en-Auge 1749 

29. Gustavus III of Sweden died ... 1792 

30. William Hunter, physician,died in Londonl783 

31. Joseph Haydn born atRohrau, Austria . 1732 
April 1; Bismarck born at Schoenhausen . 1815 

2. Mirabeau died in Baris . . . . 1791 

3. George Herbert born at Montgomery , 1593 

T iie life of Joseph Haydn is one of the 
romances in the history of music. 
His father was a wheelwright of Slav 
descent, living in an Austrian village; 
and Joseph, who from childhoocl'was a 
natural musician, became a choir-boy in 
Vienna Cathedral.' 
When his voice 
broke he was dis-' 
missed, and had to 
live by playing a 
fiddle in the street. 

Presently he got 
together a small 
band, and wrote 
the music. they 
played. While the 
band was playing 
outside the house 
of the manager of the theatre, Ilaydn 
was asked in and invited to write music 
for more ambitious performances. 

From this beginning in the street his 
music and fame spread over Europe. 

Much of Haydn’s music is instru¬ 
mental.! His oratorio is The Creation. 

The story is told that Haydn lay 
dying in Vienna as the army of Napoleon 
thundered, at its gates ; and, stirred to 
the depths, the patriotic musician rose 
from his bed and played the Austrian 
National Anthem. 


THE BEST TRADE SINCE 1930 

Still British exports of British goods 
(goods sold to places abroad) rise. 

In February they were between three 
and four million pounds more than in 
the previous February, and the best 
record since 1930. Re-exports (sales 
abroad of imported goods) also rose 
over a million. 

The. exports for each working day in 
February rose to nearly ,£1,900,000. 
That is wonderful when Sve consider all 
the hindrances.to trade. 

Coal and iron exports rose; the 
French and Italian buying is better. As 
to iron and steel, it is remarkable that 
in the- month we sold abroad no less 
than ,£3,279,000 worth, despite the 
great calls for metal at home. The 
exports of motor-cars and aircraft were 
also bigger, ■ ; 


COMPETITION RESULT 

In C N Competition Number 21 the 
first prize of ten shillings was awarded 
to Vivienne Fazey, Hatch Lane, Clewer, 
Windsor, who sent the neatest-written 
correct entry according to age. 

The twenty Coronation souvenir 
writing sets were awarded as follows, 
for the next-best entries. 

Nina Andrews, Billingshurst; D. E. Church, 
Parley: Maisie Craig, Edinburgh; John Cooper, 
Norwich; R. Furley, Birmingham; Elsie Harris, 
Leytonstone ; Ralph Helliwell, Todmorden ; Eliza¬ 
beth Henson, Killcarn ; Margaret Herbert, Enfield; 
. Patricia Hill, near Ulverston; Norman Holden, 
' Liverpool; B. Jeffs, Mitcham Common ; C. Lambert, 
Romford; Flora Lambert, Inverkeitliing; llamish 
Alack ay, Greenock; H. F; Masom Windsor; David 
Pearson, Ashtead ; Merle Rees, Carmarthen; ATari 
Richards, Maesteg ; Dorothy Simpson, Macclesfield. 

Watch the C N for more competitions. 


LONG LIVE ETON 

Old Etonians flourish like the school’s 
motto, which is Fioreat Etona. 

Lord Hugh Cecil was there more than 
fifty years ago. He has now gone back 
; to school again as Provost of Eton. 

: While he was there his tutor was Mr 
George Eden Marindin, who was a boy 
there in 1853, just 84 years ago, and is 
now flourishing at the age of 95. All 
-Etonians hope for him a longer life 
still, and everybody will join in the wish. 




And loose 
6 d. Yi lb. 


There’s an orchard of the most 
mouth-watering real-fruit flavours in 
Rowntree’s Gunis and Pastilles. Cool¬ 
ing lime, for example—and lemon. 
Juicy tangerine. Sweet gooseberry*. 
Soothing blackcurrant. Yes—they’re 
flavours you all know—and they all 
taste just as fruit itself tastes 1 

FRUIT CLEAR gums are hard 
FRUIT PASTILLES are medium 

And if you like soft confectionery try ‘juicy-fruits’ in 
1 ' ■ packets or loose 6d. \\ lb. 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

THE INFANTS IIOS- 
* PITAL—the first Hospital 
of its kind to be founded, in 
Europe—was established in 
1903 for the treatment of 
the diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. There are now 
100 cots; accommodation for 
seven Nursing Mothers; an 
Out-patient Department; 

X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. The work carried on in 
the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham;" Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 

' THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


President: H.R.R. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman : LORD KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received and .acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE IHFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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ON SECRET SERVICE 


®. 


By John 
Mowbray 

.. CHAPTER 3 

The Music Room 

,h„ =*?,»« 01 a, te „ 4 ,.n* ‘ “ *•* 

. “ I've* had " 


“ I . bought Sir 
, clerk, Excellency. 
very stiff price—— 

" Bali ! It’s worth-it, 


Richard’s ’confidential 
And,die stung me for a 


the second floor—that famous suite with a 
music-room of its own—which had been 
reserved for His Excellency from Montaragua 
and his staff, their arrival being expected 
immediately., ; -* 

! I11 his own land they called His Excel¬ 

lency The Panther, so swift had - he been 
to strike down all in his. way, He worked 
tirelessly, they said, with .no recreation 
except to listen npw and then to light music. 

The street lamps had. just been lighted 
when he/arrived/ A mountain of a man 
with a-dark, heavy face,'in he strode, liis 
two secretaries and his valet • behind him, 
while. the stately-hall porter held the door 
wide, subordinates" in sleeved waistcoats * 
dashed forth for the baggage, while " the 
manager, bowing low and speaking in 
French, sinee His Excellency.was believed 
to have little English, inquired after his 
journey, Had His Excellency found Paris 
as charming as ever ? Had the Channel 
. crossing been smooth ? Was His Excellency 
fatigui f, . . . .. _ r 

Andjiere and'there the page-boys darted 
like minnows to warn all concerned that 
the great man had arrived. The news went 
down to-the kitchens.' .Up,to the second 
floor. ' To the head waiter in the restaurant. 
Round the hotel. \. 

His Excellency was all alone in his 
magnificence ; ho threw his huge body down 
full stretch on the couch in his sitting-room, 
selected a cigar, and blew lazy clouds to the 
ceiling.. And each time lie removed the 
cigar from his mouth his hard lips curled 
in a satisfied, wary smile. 

There sounded a tap on the outer doors 
of liis suite. With extraordinary swiftness 
for.'a man of his bulk, he jumped to his. feet, 
as- a person might-do who is startled. 
Trending on the balls of liis feet he went to 
the doors at the end of the lobby. 

..It was only a page-boy -who stood there. 
.!' Well ? ” snarled His Excellency, whose 
only weak point, perhaps, was a certain 
lack- bf courtesy toward his inferiors." ‘ 
Does Your Excellency,” replied the boy, 
prim and precise, “ require a second ex¬ 
tension of the telephone to your suite ? ” 

The r boy had spoken very slowly., in 
English. , His Excellency . replied in a 
torrent of French. When the page looked 
puzzled, " Bah ! You don’t understand I ” 
lie roared out, "'Allen! Allen!” That 
nieant GoJ,'the boy kneiv. Arid he went. 

His Excellency dined in his suite with liis 
secretaries. Dismissing them as soon as 
the' table.' had been cleared, lie bade the 
younger one go down to the hall and 
inquire whether the pianist whom he 
expected had come. ’ " ■ 

"Shall I bring the musician straight to 
the music-room, Excellency ? •*' 

“ Yes, yes.' I repair there at once.” 

The two men departed. 

His Excellency followed them, after some 
moments during which lie had" paced the 
floor with a face full of thought. But in the 
music-room his cunning smile had returned. 

, The grand piano, on its dais at one end 
of the room, .was in shadow except for the 
soft .lights over its keyboard.' And the 
dais itself looked more like a fairy bower 
than a platform, so surrounded and 
smothered it was by palms in tubs, by 
flowering plants, and by banked blossoms 
and ferns. The manager and his florist had ' 
excelled themselves to give tlieir dis¬ 
tinguished guest pleasure. 

And now the musician arrived, a lean, 
gliding man, carrying much music in a 
portfolio. After closing the door he turned ’ 
. the key in the lock—a queer thing to do. 
But perhaps he could not give of his best 
before any but His Excellency ! ’ 

“ Sit down and play,” grunted the latter. 

. So-the artist played, the,music tripped 
from, his-fingers, his body invisible behind, 
the banked flowers and plants, .while liis 
audience'of one beat time with his hand ; 
until at last lie ejaculated, " To business ! ” 
Then the musician glided across to join 
him, and when they were close together, 

“ Have ' you got it?” His Excellency 
whispered. 

; " Not only have I got it, but .brought it 
along with me ! ” ’ 

ITis Excellency smacked his thick lips. - 
Where is it ?” he breathed... 

"Among my music,” chuckled the 
pianist, 'rising. 


; away wi^li it.” . 
a terrible job,” growled the 
mail. .".I was anticipating a little trouble, 
because .1 could guess what secret-service 
men they’d send after me. But I hadn’t 
bargained for their sending a lad——” 

’ 1 A mere lad ! Pooh I ” 

" A lad as sharp as a razor,” protested 
the . other. "And unless Sir Richard’s 
clerk had put me on to. him in a flash I 
doubt whether I’d’Have succeeded. Oh, I 
trifd to get rid of him. But he stuck like a- 
burr. No, I wasn’t sure he’d tumbled to 
me. Your Excellency; not at first, till I 
found he was linking me with the affair. 
Then I made myself scarce." 

Yes, yes. Very wise, Pedro.” 

" Excellency, I disappeared off my map, 
deciding not to re-emerge till your arrival, 
when I might manage to place the document 
into your own hands. Oh, I dared not 
trust to any go-between, Excellency." 

They were speaking in French. They 
had raised their voices a little, but who 
could overhear them in that sound-proof 
room ? His Excellency’s smile was broad 
with content now, as lie took a cigar and 
stripped off the band.* He was purring 
softly, as a tiger-cat purrs. “ Have you 
read the document, my good Pedro ?,” . 

“ Your Excellency, I did not try to 
decipher it,” stammered the man. 

" Then how do you know that treacherous 
clerk has not tricked you ? ” 

“ Your Excellency ! ” expostulated the 
other. ” Have I no brains ? I opened the 
seals to make sure that my purchase was 
genuine,” . . . , '• 

. "Yet knowing you as I do,” said his 
employer suavely, “ I’ll.be bound that you 
caught sight of enough to convince yon that 
the Pact won’t do us any good if it goes 
through ? ■’. 

" Aye, and more than enough,” 

" Well, have no fear. We’ll twist the 
lion’s tail, Pedro. As soon as I have 
mastered the document’^ "terms. I’ll find 
more wavs than one of making it so much 


waste paper ; worth no more; in fact,” said 
His Excellency, with a laugh, than .the 
fra-la-la-las and the do-re-mi-fas where 
you've hidden it. It was clever of you to 
bring it concealed in that manner. Quick I 
Fetch it, mon ami ! ” 

The gratified agent laughed too, and, 
turning oh his heel, went back to the dais. 

When he came back his hands were empty, 
and he was trembling. 

" It has gone I” he whispered. 

CHAPTER 4 
Suspicion 

Cuspicion was brooding in his employer’s 
eyes.. ."Gone, Pedro 1 ” he echoed. 
" Come I I warn you not to play false with 
me 1 Did you bring the document into the 
room with you as you pretended ? ” 

"I did not pretend to you,”-the rogue, 
returned sulkily. " The document and 
the envelope were between the sheets of a 
Beethoven symphony. There they were 
while I was playing. They have vanished.” 

" Preposterous ! There is no one here but, 
our two selves.” , 

“ I have searched the floor. I have 
searched all my music.' I have searched, 
inside the piano. - There is something wrong 
—with this room.”. The man’s teeth were 
chattering. - : 

His Excellency scoffed. “ So it’s haunted 1 
Is that it 1 Come on ! We’ll have a look 
together. Perhaps the ghost has put it 
back by now 1 ” He laughed boisterously; 

In one respect.he proved right. It was no 
ghost they found. It'was a page-boy, with 
liis white fabric gloves in his pocket, crouch¬ 
ing right- against the wall, well concealed 
by the ferns until the Panther’s savage 
claws dragged hint forth. Then he stood 
and faced the two men with a steady look. 

His Excellency recognised him at once 
as the page who had come to inquire regard¬ 
ing his telephone. Nor was Pedro behind¬ 
hand. ” Your Excellency,” he said, whisper¬ 
ing, ” tis the lad of whom I told you, tlic 
same who was trailing me.” 

” And successfully; it seems,” he was told, 
with a snarl. Then His Excellency demanded 
the intruder’s name. ■ 

“ That doesn’t matter, ”1 said he, without 
winking an eyelid. ” Just think of me Tis 
the page-boy who invented a telephone 
message tp get a.squfiit round up here. Ohj- 
and, incidentally, I understand French.”. 


jacko's Easter egg 


J acko thought it would bo a good 
. idea if he bought some cardboard 
Easter eggs and filled them -with sur¬ 
prises for the family.' - - 

Unfortunately Baby had the same 
idea, but Jacko was’not" to be" outdone.. 
” I thought of it first,” lie said. “ You 
run away and play.” .: -a 

For half tlic morning he racked liis 
brains for ideas. Theri suddenly a grin 
overspread his face. He’d got it! •'. ; 


“ Rather,” said Jacko, grinning. . 
;\t last they were all seated. When 
Father'and Mother -Jacko saw the eggs 
by their plates they looked at each other 
inquiringly. Then Baby spoke up. “ It’s 
Jacko ! ” he squeaked. They all looked 
at Jacko in astonishment. 

1 Father Jacko-was the first to open 
his egg. It contained a minute collar- 
stud. Mother-Jacko was amused at the 
contents of hers, a card of elothes-pegs. 



A tiny, fluffy chick popped out 

On ,Easter Sunday, lie got up early" Then Jacko’s face lit up 


and ran out into the garden. As 8 o’clock 
struck he .tiptoed into the parlour. 

- Mother Jacko had laid the table for 
breakfast the night before, so there was 
nobody there but himself. He carefully 
placed liis Easter eggs by each plate : 
one for liis father, oiie for his mother, 
and one for Baby. 

He was sitting at tlie table with an 


angelic expression on his face when 
He was pulled hack to. his. seat. "Wait a .Mother". 'Jacko came ,'into The room, 
moment,,, friend , Pedro I. It is hidden . carr y jn „ . tlle teapot, - „ 

among your music . Good-! ■ It will keep. ■ i". <<' , 

Tell me first, how did you manage ? "Whom ; . Why, Jacko, she said, you re 
did you buy ? ” down first. Arc you feeling quite well ? ” 


Baby was 

opening his egg. 

Cheep ! Cheep ! A tiny fluffy chick 
popped out and stood solemnly regarding 
Baby, who,' when he had recovered 
from liis surprise, yelled with delight. 

“ Gracious me ! ” cried Mother Jacko. 
“ Wherever did you get it ? ” 

Jacko looked sly, but Father Jacko’s 
brow darkened. ” Take ■ it’back next" 
door at once!” he said grimly. 

Needless, to say Jacko had some diffi¬ 
culty in catching the chick. And its 
owner had.something to say when Jacko 
explained he: had “ borrowed ”, it. 


They were staggered. He had understood 
every word, then." Recovering from the 
shock. The Panther seized David. ” Do you 
know,” he snarled, " what happens to spies ? ” 

' "Ask Pedro,” responded David. "It’s 
more in his line, Excellency.” 

Boiling with rage. His Excellency dis¬ 
sembled. 

" Well, well!” he uttered. "You’re only' 
a lad after all. . And no harm has been done. 
So hand me back that—er—envelope which 
you found among the music, I suppose, 
while Pedro and I were talking, and I’ll see 
that you don’t get into trouble, my lad, 
with the manager. For it’s a serious offence, 
you know, to break in and steal.” 

"Yes, isn’t it!” David said cordially.. 
" Some thieves steal money. And others 
steal papers. It’s .wicked ! ” 

Then, twisting-liis body free, he darted 
tpward the hell-push. But Pedro inter¬ 
cepted him and threw him down. 

" Search him, Pedro ! Searchhim ! Stay ! 
Gag him first.” j 

But that was easier said than done, so 
vigorously did he resist and squirm.in their 
hands ; and hardly had they succeeded, and 
then found the document under his jacket, 
than there came an insistent hammering 
on the door. “ Quick ! ,” His Excellency 
whispered. 

. Pedro opened tlie door, just a crack. * 

' It was one of the great man’s secretaries, 
out of breath. "Tell His Excellency there are 
three gentlemen below—one is Sir Richard 
Walceling—who insist upon seeing him," 
Roared His Excellency’s voice from 
within, " I see no one. I’m busy.” 

From the door a fresh voice, " I licg 
Your Excellency’s pardon.” Sir Richard 
was here already, pushing past the secretary 
and Pedro, with two men behind him whose 
bearing suggested authority. -‘"All ! But 
I have no need to ask .pardon,’’ he added, 
in stern tones, as his eye fell on David, 

"You intrude 1 ” glared His'Excellency, 
thrusting the document behind a cushion, 
whence* one of. Sir Richard’s sharp-eyed 
companions snatched" it immediately. 

...As he took, the document ..with a nod of 
acknowledgment Sir Richard’s gaze passed 
scornfully- from -Pedro’s white face to that 
of Pedro’s employer, mottled with fury. 

" Your Excellency,” he said, ” we must 
needs avoid scandal. So this profitable inter- 
■ view cpmes to,its end. You say nothing. 

I say nothing. Istliat agreed. Excellency ? 
.Or do you..force me to take awkward 
action ?’" He glanced 'meaningly at' tlic 
two men whom lie-had brought with.him... 

I know'wlien I am beaten,”, muttered 
His Excellency. He was breathing heavily. 
There was sweat 011 his brow. " I agree,” lie 
flung over his shoulder. 

Sir Richard bowed formally. ” Good¬ 
night,. Your, Excellency,” lie.uttered, wilti 
stiffness. Then he beckoned to David. 
“.Come along* David,"-lie smiled. ... 

It had all been effected so quietly. They 
left the hotel with none but the two rogues 
they’d beaten any the wiser. ., 

But David ha’d enough to explain later 
on, when he sat in Sir-Richard’s study, well 
pleased with himself.- ” All the hotels;’- lie 
said, " were employing more pages, so it 
was easy enough to get taken on at tlie 
Sumptuous: I-had made three discoveries 
first, yoii understand," Uncle ? The first, 
which came after I’d hit upon Pedro’s trail, 
was that he passed as" Number Fifty among 
secret service men. The second, that lie 
was working for Montaragua. And the third, 

, that our big friend was coming to the 
Sumptuous for the. Conference. So, as you’d 
forbidden me to get into direct touch with 
yourself, I tried to put you wise as to my 
suspect's identity, by the dodge of the chap 
whom :.I paid . to show you . those safety 
. matches, then,by the dodge/of the waiter 
at your .club, and then by-the newspaper 
seller. I thought that might cause you to 
inquire among . your experts whether they 
knew of any "foreign agent who went by 
the "number of Fifty." . 

” But however did you manage our card- 
room waiter ? ” 

.‘- .He belongs to a waiters’.club, as they 
all do,” said David. ” So I palled up with 
.one of his chums there and worked .it through 
him. Of course, neither lie nor the other 
two chaps, whom I’d paid .well, had the 
very faintest notion of the actual idea.” 

” And I,” said Sir Richard,frowning, 

" was rather dull, David. I never connected 
those antics with you until almost too late. 
"Then I did get a line on Pedro, smoother 
than butter' and playing the piano in a 
swell orchestra. And next—and here’s "a 
strange coincidence, David—we discovered 
that His excellent Excellency of Monta- 
ragua had reserved Suite Number 56 at tlic 
Sumptuous. That seemed too 'good to be 
true, what with you and your fifties ! ” t 
" Yes, it’s' strange how things happen/’- 
smiled David. ' ' 

THE END . " 
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7$e 0vat mummy can Inwf 

WALTERS’ ''PALM" TOFFEE LTD., ACTON, LONDON, W.3 6 B9 


52,000 BREAKFASTS 

l-'rcR, Satisfying, will be supplied this winter to hungry 
Hast*End Children, funds permitting. Remember the 
little ones. 3d. pays .[or ONE meal, 25/- for 100. 
HOw many may we entertain as your guests? 

R.S.V.P. to THE REK PERCY 1NES0N, Supt., 

EAST X3NX> MISSION, 

Central Kail, Uromley St., Commercial Rd„ Stepney, E.l 


i THE ROYAL FAMILY AND 
« JUBILEE PACKET FREE 

If includes, amongst flic 31 variclioft, past and present 
Kings, tho futv.ro Qtioen of England. King .George YI, 
King Edward YIIT, and Princess Elizabeth. A Ann 
stamp portraying King George V on horsoback, another 
our War Memorial in London, ami a Jubilee stamp 
showing Windsor Castle. Other fine Colonials arc from 
Charkaii, 2 man stamps, tine Australasians, Canadians, 
and Indians. Finally, ft large stamp portraying Qureu 
Mary, and a British Queen Victorian issue (9G years 
old). Send 2d. postage* requesting approvals. 

Lis burn & Townsend, Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool 3. 


I say Harry, dyou kno w 
what animal qoes a|& 
mile-a-minute ?You dont! 
Then you MUSTqetth&$ 
WRICLEY Book / - ‘ 


FREE 



This Wonderful Boole, “ Strange 
Peoples and Animals of the Empire,’’ 
will toll ycu about FISH THAT 
CLIMB TREES, LIVE “TEDDY” 
BEARS, ANIMAL ENGINEERS, 
WINGLESS BIRDS, and In It you’ll 
fir.d many other unusual facts,all illu¬ 
strated with splendid photographs. 


I 

•c 


Send for your copy 

I aS imply fill in thecoupon 
IQ “Way tielow (write in CAPITAL 
Letters) ancl post it, enclosing one Id. 

| stamp and 10 wrapper labels front Wrigley's . 

P./C, cr Spearmint Ch.-wing Cunt, to 
i WrigIcy (Sales) Ltd. at the address below. 
Stamp your envelope with ljd. 


COUPON 


TO WRIGLEY {SALES) LIMITED 

(Dep. W) 177 Tottenham Court ltd., London, W.l 


Please send me a FREE copy of your book. 


Name ami Address- 


I enclose one 1 7. .stamp and 10 Wrigley wrapper labels. 


eOYS & GIRLS! 

send for this 

FREE MEDAL 

'A lovely ‘ silvery medal of their 
Majesties King George VI and 
Queen : Elizabeth, suspended on 
red, white and blue ribbon, all 
ready for pinning on your coat, 
nindo by II. B. Salo K Co., the 
Medallists, will bo sent to you 
absolutely-free If you send your 
natuo and address to— 

WM. MASON & SON LTD. 

British Industries House, Marble Arch, London, W.l. 



THE 1937 
RfiODEL RAILWAY 
EXHIBITION 


Locomotives, Coaches, Wagons, etc. Working 
Models. © Free rides. © Free Cinema display. 

Central Hall, Westminster 



day, 

10 p.m. Other days, H a.m. to 10 p.m. 
ADMISSION - - Adults 1/3 (including tax). 

Children (under 12) 6d . ' 

© Refreshments con*bc obtained at the Exhibition , 

--- SPECIAL RATES FOR PARTIES-- 

Apply: Hon. Sec., 85, Wood Vale, London, N.IO. 


: ill in and post the Coupon printed below 
ind you will receive two inspiring Booklets 


The EBGO 

(patent) 

Moulded 

BOOKCASE 

is specially 
iletigned to 
hold the TO 
volumes of 
“The Chil¬ 
dren’s Ency¬ 
clopedia,” 
end is ob¬ 
tainable 
either in 
Ebony Black 
or Walnut 
Colour. 


r~ 



FREE 


Your child will thank you 
if you send for these two 
delightful Booklets 


The Children's Newspaper 


COUPON for FREE BOOKLETS \ 


To The Educational Dock Co., Ltd., 

Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4. 

-Please'forward me FREE the Handbook of “ For 
Busy Hands and Clever Heads ” and the Booklet 
"describing The Children’s Encyclopedia and showing 
how I can have the ten volumes carriage paid on 
acceptance of first subscription of 5/-. 


I 


Name 


Address... 


^Occupation, .......... ...... C.N.42 j 


Give your child a taste of 
real happiness by sending 
for the two delightful 
Booklets. 

Fill in and Post 

COUPON 

without Jk'W 

any money U I 


i. The Children’s Handbook- 

FOfl BUSY HANDS &-'CLEVER HEADS ‘ 

2. A Delightfully Printed 

•' 32-PACE BOOKLET BN COLOUR ! 

describing 

THE NEW EDITION - V: ; 

> , of Arthur Mee’s ; .; 

Children's Encyclopedia 

in 1© glorious volumes 

LJERE is knowledge made interesting. In these ten beautiful and 
* * profusely-illustrated, volumes of The Children's Encyclopedia the 
marvels and wonders of the universe, the vvhy-nnd-wherefore.of every¬ 
thing that matters, .the beauties and mysteries.of things around us are 
focused to the understanding of the young intelligence. . ' . . 


of 


Give your child the great advantage 
access to this, the best of aii Educational 

i:- - . WOB*kS ' ' ' :. 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week' 
sit. any house, in the world 
for 11s a year. See below. 
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livery Thursday 2 d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Charade 

go soft to the touch, and so 
gentle the stroke, 

That few by my first are offended ,* 
Tumultuous my next, it may 
justice provoke, 

And many the lives it has ended. 
These parts, when combined, 
discover my whole, 

The glory and pride of a nation ; 
His name is writ large on honour’s 
brave roll,, • 

For worthy is lie in his station. ■ . 

Answer next week 

How the Herring Cot Its Name 

XnK name herring was thought 
1 by some to have come 
from the. Anglo-Saxon har, 
which means white or; hoar, 
a reference to the colour of 
its flesh. • It is more likely 
to be derived from another 
Anglo-Saxon word, here, 
meaning a host or grept army* 
arid refers to the' habit of 
herrings iii collecting in enor¬ 
mous shoals.' ' ' ' . . 

bj on Parle Franjais 


A Boat Race Puzzle 




'JTie two bodtmen in this race had to iiavigate their silrall craft through 
dangerous waters. • BoatmarCA was to go round buoy A and back 
home by a different route.' Similarly, boatman B was to go round 
buoy B and home again.'’Can‘you Tmd the. way each boatman went ? 

• ; • - ” • . r " ,T~ ■ ' ’ Answe/. next week . 

He Knew Something : Other, Worlds Next Week 

'J'iie diner was furious, and Jn the evening Venus and Uranus 
demanded to ■ see the r • . are in the 
manager. “ I can’t eat this South-.West. In 
terrible stuff," he adtjed., 

" It’s no use, sir)" rejplied 
the waiter,' ’ ''the '• manager 
wouldn’t eat it either,” 


La pipe L’homme deneige Lo chape.ru 

pipi snowman hat 

Nous avons fait tin homrne de 
neige, et nous ltii avons mis une 
pipe d.la bouche ct le chapeau de 
papa stir la tete. 

We.have made a snowman and 
pnl a pipe in his month and 
Daddy's hat on his head. 


A Good Trick 

Qex an egg-cup arid a tea¬ 
cup and then aslc -some¬ 
one to push 'the egg-cup 
through the handle of the tea¬ 
cup. You will naturally he 
told that it is impossible. Set 
botli articles together on the 
table and then put your finger 
through the cup. handle and 



give the egg-cup a push. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations are indicated by asterisk* among die clues below. Answer next week 

Reading Across. 1. A kind of hockey played on horseback. 4: Ventilated. 
9. A stinging insect. 12. For instance. 13. To hove through. .16. Note in 
tonic solfa scale. 17. To arrange under proper titles; 10. Another name for 
the milfoil. 21. Bras. 22. To put in position. 24. Fur-bearing sea-mammal.. 

25. A sphere, 28. A busy insect. 28. Behind. 30. A snare. 32. A stratum. 

34. A light Eskimo fishing-boat, 36. The Thames at Oxford. 38. 11,0. 

40. A tribe. 42. Rigid. 43. Succeeded. 44. A slice of beef. 
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"Reading Down. 1. A cushion. 2. A kind of willow. 3. Unsealed. 
4. Painting ■ amt sculpture. 1 S. A particle suggesting something conditional. 
6. A thick cord. 7. Symbol for Edwardus Rex. 8. Twenty-four- hours. 
9. Past tense plural of the-verb to be. 10. Purloined. 11.* Seat in a church. 
■ 14. A literary composition. 15. Agreeable to the palate. 18. A gnome. 
20. To Irritate, 22. Grain stalks. 23. Captured. 25. To leave out. 27. Fresh. 
29. Distant. 31. A reservoir. 33. Donkey. 35.' To perform. 37. Compass 
point.'* -39. In the direction of. 41. Automobile. Association.* 


t h e morning 
Mars is in the 
So u t h and 
Jupiter in the 
South-East- 
The picture 
shows t it e 
Moon at nine o'clock on Sunday 
evening, Marclt 28.. -.. i 

This Week in Nature 
The redstart returns from its 
winter stay*, on the Con¬ 
tinent. Tltis small bird is one 
of the handsomest! of our 
songsters when clad in its 
summer plumage.'.) During 
• that season-the redstart lias, a 
black chin and throat, white 
forehead, leaden-grey neck 
arid back, arid breast and sides 
of a bright rusty red. It 
makes a loosely-constructed 
nest of roots, grass, and a few 
feathers, and lays five or seven 
eggs of an apple-green hue. 

What Am I?. 

-' A HOSTELRY or tavern first. 

A tiny spot conies "next in sight. 
And, finally, yaw may'behold 
A Cornish or Devonian height. 

The whole is one who looks and 
.sees, ‘, v 

Or keeps in order, if you please.. . 

* ' - •••-•r Answer next week 

... Colouring Eggs For Easter v); 

JJerk ; arc some very easy 
. "methods of giving" hrigjit 
"coloiirsto eggs, -To'-make the 
eggs pink chop up some cooked 
beetroot and put this into the 
water in which the eggs are 
to be boiled. The beetroot 
should be put in a few 
minutes ahead of the eggs, so 
as to get the water brightly 
coloured. Boil some chopped 
spinach or • parsley in the 


same way and then cook the 
eggs in the solution) This Will 
make the shells a most vivid 
green. By using onion skins 
similarly you Will get’a variety 
of shades. The paler skins 
make the eggs yellow, while 
others will give an orange tint. 
Darker-tinted onions make 
the eggs a reddish purple. 

Transposition 

Touched by my hand Hie bloom 
• of beauty fades; 

At times my influence every breast 
invades ; ' 

I change the song of mirth, the 
brave .subdue, 

And ' oft the - worthy to their 
"* graves pursue. 

.Dispel my fearful form, my whole 
^transpose, 

, A scene, of England’s glory’twill 
■ disclose;. - -. -v \ - 

Recross,, the trackless main, and 

- oiic'e fftoi-e try, ... 

. A well-known sport my changeful 
' parts supply. Answer next week 

- . -V . Heading the Date 
After putting a coin,In the 

- ,) bottom of a bowl and 
filling the ■ bowl with very 

■ soapy water ask- 1 your .friends 
if-.they can read the date on 
the-submerged coin. 

When they have failed take 
a thin tumbler and'lower it 
into the water, month down¬ 
wards, .right oyer the coin. 
There will be. ho water in the 
glass, arid the" date can be 
read quite easily. 

Most Touching 



Sr-vp—i— 

—* 

^ii me, this is touching, I sigh, 

. arid a'drop - 

Trickles down my old cheek as-I 
■ play.- - • 

Polly squeals : Hi, there! I wish 
'Vyou would' stop -;. ; 

I’ve been touched quite enough 
for one day. ■ ;-y\ 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Mysterious 
Cresture. Bat. 

Built-up Name 

Milton (M + 1 
-i- L d- ton). 

Ridden Towns 
Bury, Deal. Pres- - 
ton, Lens, Rome. 


Double Acrostlo 

C o w a r D 
11 i p p 0 c a in p 1 
A:.. r - C 
R 0 . c K 
L a n E 
E jaculatio N 
SorceresS 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME fe ; 

J oyce and her little sister " Auntie Lil said I could 
, Helen were going off to play with Dutchy today,’’ 
spend the day with Auntie Lil. Helen told Joyce, as they 
They had to go by bus, and were going along in the bus. 
then walk a little way to reach > The doll had been brought 

the house where their aunt from Holland by Auntie Lil’s 
lived alone with her old maid father for her sixth birthday, 
Sarah, who had- been with The head, hands, and feet 
Auntie Lil and their mother were made of chiria, and the 
when they were little girls, body and limbs were stuffed 
Auntie Lil had lots of things with sawdust, 
that had come from their old Auntie Lil brought Dutchy 
home, and one of theso was down from the attic. The 
her doll and its Cradle. doll was in her nightgown, 

Joyce had often played lying in her wicker cradle, 
with the old doll, but so far with her clothes folded neatly 
Helen had been thought too on the top, just as Joyce had 
young to be trusted, with the left her the last time she 
precious treasure. . had played with her. 


© First 

Dutchy’s cheeks and lips 
were as rosy as Helen’s, but 
tlie shiny black head was very 
cold against Helen’s face, 

- While Helen was playing 
with Dutchy Joyce did jig¬ 
saw puzzles ; and then showed 
Auntie Lil how many knots 
she could tie with two bits of 
string. Joyce was clever at 
tying knots. She was a Guide, 
and had quite a lot of badges. 
She had lately got one for 
First Aid. )* 

When it was nearly time 
to go home’Helen undressed 
Dutchy to put her back to bed. 

As the last garment came 
tiff a shower of sawdust fell 


Aid For Dutchy 

on tlie carpet, and Helen was 
very distressed to'see Dutchy’s 
poor dangling leg. 

Joyce came to the rescue 
and tied up the limb, above 
and below the wound in the 
proper manner. Afterwards 
she got a strip of cotton rag 
from Sarah and bandaged it 
in first-rate style. 

The patient was carefully 
put to bed; and then Joyce and 
Helen got ready to go home. 

" I’ll have a nurse’s cap 
and apron ready for you to 
wear, Helen, the next time you 
come to play with Dutchy,” 
called • out Auntie Lil, as 
she waved them goodbye. 


For CROWING 
CHILDREN— 

EPHCO JUICE of GRAPES 

Is no drug, and yet It enriches the 
Blood and assists those rapid growing 
limbs and muscles . . . • • helps to 
sustain that generous energy which in 
Childhood they are lavish to display 

IT IS NECESSARY ‘ a 0 ge c s h ; w ^t a : 

babyhood onwards to adolescence. 
No Mother should be without It. Give 
the Kiddies Grapedufce Freshets.,. . 
•* a pleasant energy-givingsweet which 
they will love. 


IN BOTTLES 1/6 oach :: IN PASTILLE 
FORM 6d. per packet. 

From all chemists.and stores, or post paid 
direct from 

EPHCO JUICE COMPANY 

3, WlUlioent Road, W.B., NOTTlNQHAtVt 


IT MUST BE EPHCO 


Cakes Cost Less 
when made at home 

Make your own cakes and save money 
—as much as a shilling on a large fruit 
cake. Success is certain if you do as 
Professional cooks do. Use plain 
flour and vary the amount of baking 
powder for different recipes. Be sure 
the baking powder you use is_ 


BOR WICK'S 

BAKING POWDER 
The Best in the World 


OFFICIAL SOUVENIR 

PROGRAMME OF TIIE 

CORONATION 

STANDARD EDITION - - 1/- 

DE LUXE EDITION - - - 2/6 

— 1 ... Order today from your ■ 

newsagent or. bookseller 

On Sale Wednesday, April 28 th 
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No Colds 
All Winter 

through breathing 



1 
1 

! 

S 
I 
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"I have been subject to 
chronic nasal catarrh. A 
friend recommended Vapex. 

I was surprised at the im¬ 
mediate relief ... and have 
gone through the.winter with¬ 
out my usual cold.” 

A. C., Cheam. 

Vapex soothes, cleanses, and 
protects the nose and throat. 
Breathe the vapour—it clears 
the head and kills the germs. 

Of Chemists 2f * fit 3/*. 

VIST -THOMAS KEBfOOT A 00., LTD. 
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